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CHAPTER II. 


A MILE off, and a thousand feet down. 
So Tom found it ; though it seemed as 
if he could have chucked a pebble on 
to the back of the woman in the red 
petticoat, who was weeding in the gar- 
den; or even across the dale to the 
rocks beyond. 

For the bottom of the valley was just 
one field broad, and on the other side 
ran the stream; and above it, grey crag, 
grey down, grey stair, grey moor, walled 
up to heaven. 

A quiet, silent, rich, happy place ; 
a narrow crack cut deep into the earth, 
so deep, and so out of the way, that 
the bad bogies can hardly find it out. 
The name of the place is Vendale ; 
and if you want to see it for yourself, 
you must go up into the High Craven, 
and search from Bolland Forest north 
by Ingleborough, to the Nine Standards 
and Cross Fell; and if you have not 
found it, you must turn south, and 
search the Lake mountains, down to 
Scaw Fell and the sea; and then if 
you have not found it, you must go 
northward again by merry Carlisle, 
and search the Cheviots all across, from 
Annan Water to Berwick Law; and 
then, whether you have found Vendale 
or not, you will have found such a 
country, and such a people, as ought to 
make you proud of being a British boy. 
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So Tom went to go down; and first 
he went down three hundred feet of 
steep heather, mixed up with loose 
brown gritstone, as rough as a file; which 
was not pleasant to his poor little heels, 
as he came bump, stump, jump, down 
the steep. And still he thought he 
could throw a stone into the garden. 

Then he went down three hundred 
feet of limestone terraces, one below 
the other, as straight as if Mr. George 
White had ruled them with his ruler 
and then cut them out with his chisel. 
There was no heath there, but 

First, a little grass slope, covered 
with the prettiest flowers, rockrose and 
saxifrages, and thyme, and basil, and 
all sorts of sweet herbs. 

Then bump down a two-foot step of 
limestone. 

Then another bit of grass and flowers. 

Then bump down a one-foot step. 

Then another bit of grass and flowers 
for fifty yards, as steep as the house 
roof, where he had to slide down on his 
dear little tail. 

Then another step of stone, ten feet 
high ; and there he had to stop him- 
self, and crawl along the edge to find a 
crack; for if he had rolled over, he 
would have rolled right into the old 
woman’s garden, and frightened her 
out of her wits. 

Then, when he had found a dark nar- 
row crack, full of green-stalked fern, such 
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as hangs in the basket in the drawing- 
room ; and had crawled down through 
it, with knees and elbows, as he would 


down a chimney; there was another 


grass slope, and another step, and so on, 
till—oh, dear me! I wish it was all 
over; and so did he. And yet he 
thought he could throw a stone into the 
old woman’s garden. 

At last he came to a bank of beauti- 
ful shrubs ; whitebeam, with its great 
silver-backed leaves, and mountain- 
ash, and oak; and below them cliff 
and crag, cliff and crag, with great beds 
of crown-ferns and wood-sedge ; and 
through the shrubs he could see the 
stream sparkling, and hear it murmur 
on the white pebbles. He did not 
know that it was three hundred feet 
below. 

You would have been giddy, perhaps, 
at looking down: but Tom was not. 
He was a brave little chimney-sweep ; 
and when he found himself on the top 
of a high cliff, instead of sitting down 
and crying for his baba, (though he never 
had had any baba to ery for), he said— 
“ Ah, this will just suit me!” though 
he was very tired ; and down he went, 
by stock and stone, sedge and ledge, 
bush and rush, as if he had been born 
a jolly little black ape, with four hands 
instead of two. 

But he was getting terribly tired now. 
The burning sun on the fells had sucked 
him up; but the damp heat of the 
woody crag sucked him up still more ; 
and the perspiration ran out of the ends 
of his fingers and toes, and washed him 
cleaner than he had been for a whole 
year. But, of course, he dirtied every- 
thing terribly as he went. There has 
been a great black smudge all down 
the crag ever since. And there have 
been more black beetles in Vendale 
since than ever were known before ; all, 
of course, owing to Tom’s having blacked 
the original papa of them all, just as he 
was setting off to be married, with a 
sky-blue coat and scarlet leggings, as 
smart as a gardener’s dog with a poly- 
anthus in his mouth. 

At last he got to the bottom. But, 
behold, it was not the bottom—as peo- 
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ple usually find when they are coming 
down a mountain. For at the foot of 
the crag were heaps and heaps of fallen 
limestone of every size, from that of 
your head to that of a stage-waggon, 
with holes between them full of sweet 
heath-fern ; and before Tom got through 
them, he was out in the bright sunshine 
again ; and then he felt, once for all, 
and suddenly, as people generally do, 
that he was b-e-a-t, beat. 

You must expect to be beat a few 
times in your life, little man, if you live 
such a life as a man ought to live, let 
you be as strong and healthy as you 
may: and when you are, you will find it 
a very ugly feeling. And I hope that 
that day you may have a stout staunch 
friend by you who is not beat; for if 
you have not, you had best lie where 
you are, and wait for better times, as 
poor Tom did. 

He could not get on. The sun was 
burning, and yet he felt chill all over. 
He was quite empty, and yet he felt quite 
sick. There was but two hundred yards 
of smooth pasture between him and the 
cottage, and yet he could not walk down 
it. He could hear the stream murmur- 
ing, only one field beyond it, and yet it 
seemed to him as if it was a hundred 
miles off. 

He lay down on the grass till the 
beetles ran over him, and the flies 
settled on his nose. I don’t know when 
he would have got up again, if the gnats 
and the midges had not taken compas- 
sion on him. But the gnats blew their 
trumpets so loud in his ear, and the 
midges nibbled so at his hands and face, 
wherever they could find a place free 
from soot, that at last he woke up, and 
stumbled away, down over a low wall, 
and into a narrow road, and up to the 
cottage door. 

And a neat pretty cottage it was, with 
clipt yew hedges all round the garden, 
and yews inside too, cut into peacocks, 
and trumpets, and teapots, and all kinds 
of queer shapes. And out of the open 
door came a noise, like that of the frogs 
on the Great-A, when they know that it 
is going to be scorching hot to-morrow— 
and how they know that I don’t know, 
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and you don’t know, and nobody 
knows. 

He came slowly up to the open door, 
which was all hung round with clematis 
and roses, and then peeped in, half 
afraid. 

And there sat by the empty fire-place, 
filled with a pot of sweet herbs, the 
nicest old woman that ever was seen, in 
her red petticoat, and short dimity bed- 
gown, and clean white cap, with a black 
silk handkerchief over it, tied under her 
chin. And at her feet sat the grand- 
father of all the cats, and opposite her 
sat, on two benches, twelve or fourteen 
neat, rosy, chubby little children, learn- 
ing their Chris-cross-row, and gabble 
enough they made about it. 

Such a pleasant cottage it was, with 
a shiny clean stone floor, and curious 
old prints on the walls, and an old black 
oak sideboard full of bright pewter and 
brass dishes, and a cuckoo clock in the 
corner, which began shouting as soon as 
Tom appeared : not that it was fright- 
ened at Tom, but that it was just eleven 
o'clock. 

All the children started at Tom’s dirty 
black figure ; and the girls began to cry, 
and the boys began to laugh, and all 
pointed at him rudely enough ; but Tom 
was too tired to care for that. 

“What art thou, and what dost 
want?” cried the old dame. “A chim- 
ney-sweep! Away with thee. I'll have 
no sweeps here.” 

“Water,” said poor little Tom, quite 
faint. 

“Water? There’s plenty i the 
beck,” she said, quite sharply. 

“But I can’t get there; I’m most 
clemmed with hunger and drought.” 
And Tom sank down upon the door- 
step, and laid his head against the post. 

And the old dame looked at him 
through her spectacles one minute, and 
two, and three ; and then she said, “ He’s 
sick ; and a bairn’s a bairn, sweep or 
none.” 

“ Water,” said Tom. 

“God forgive me!” and she put by 
her spectacles, and rose,and came to Tom. 
“Water's bad for thee ; I'll give thee 
milk.” And she toddled off into the 
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next room, and brought a cup of milk 
and a bit of bread. 

Tom drank the milk off at one draught, 
and then looked up, revived. 

“Where didst come from?” said the 
dame. 

“Over Fell, there,” said Tom, and 
pointed up into the sky. 

“Over Harthover? and down Lew- 
thwaite Crag? Art sure thou art not 
lying?” 

“Why should I?” said Tom, and 
leant his head against the post. 

“ And how got ye up there ¢” 

“T came over from the Place,” and 
Tom was so tired and desperate he had 
no heart or time to think of a story, so 
he told all the truth in a few words. 

“Bless thy little heart! And thou 
hast not been stealing, then ?” 

“Ne” 

“ Bless thy little heart! and I’ll war- 
rant not. Why, God’s guided the bairn, 
because he was innocent! Away from 
the Place, and over Harthover Fell, and 
down Lewthwaite Crag! Who ever 
heard the like, if God hadn’t led him ? 
Why dost not eat thy bread?” 

“T can’t.” 

“It’s good enough, for I made it my- 
self.” 

“T cah’t,” said Tom, and he laid his 
head on his knees, and then asked— 

“Ts it Sunday ?” 

“ No, then ; why should it be?” 

“ Because I hear the church bells 
ringing so.” 

“ Bless thy pretty heart! The bairn’s 
sick. Come wi’ me, and I'll hap thee 
up somewhere. If thou wert a bit 
cleaner I'd put thee in my own bed, for 
the Lord’s sake. But come along here.” 

But when Tom tried to get up, he 
was so tired and giddy that she had to 
help him, and lead him. 

She put him in an outhouse, upon 
soft sweet hay, and an old rug, and bade 
him sleep off his walk, and she would 
come to him when school was over, in 
an hour’s time. 

And so she went in again, expecting 
Tom to fall fast asleep at once. 

But Tom did not fall asleep. 

Instead of it he turned, and tossed, and 
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kicked about in the strangest way, and 
felt so hot all over, he longed to get into 
the river and cool himself ; and then he 


fell half asleep, and dreamt that he heard’ 


the little white lady crying to him, 
“ Oh, you're so dirty ; go and be washed.” 
And then he heard the church bells 
ring so loud, close to him, too, that he 
was sure it must be Sunday, in spite of 
what the old dame had said; and he 
would go to church, and see what a 
church was like inside ; for he had never 
been in one, poor little fellow, in all his 
life. But the people would never let 
him come in, all over soot and dirt like 
that. He must go to the river and wash 
first. And he said out loud again and 
again, though being half asleep he did 
not know it, “I must be clean, I must 
be clean.” 

And all of a sudden he found him- 
self, not in the outhouse on the hay, but 
in the middle of a meadow, over the 
road, with the stream just before him, 
saying continually, “I must be clean, I 
must be clean.” He had got there on 
his own legs, between sleep and awake, 
as children will often get out of bed, 
and go about the room, when they are 
not quite well. But he was not a bit 
surprised, and went on to the bank of 
the brook, and lay down on the grass, 
and looked into the clear, clear, lime- 
stone water, with every pebble at the 
bottom bright and clean, while the little 
silver trout dashed about in fright at 
the sight of his black face; and he 
dipped his hand in and found it so cool, 
cool, cool; and he said, “I will be a 
fish, I will swim in the water; I must 
be clean, I must be clean.” 

So he pulled off all his clothes in such 
haste that he tore some of them, which 
was easy enough with such ragged old 
things. And he put his poor, hot, sore 
feet into the water; and then his legs ; 
and the further he went in, the more 
the church bells rang in his head. 

“ Ah,” said Tom, “I must be quick 
and wash myself, the bells are ringing 
quite loud now; and they will stop 
soon, and then the door will be shut, 
and I shall never be able to get in at 
all.” 
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Tom was mistaken: for in England, 
the church doors are left open all ser- 
vice time, for everybody who likes to 
come in, Churchman or Dissenter ; ay, 
even if he were a Turk or a Heathen ; and 
if any man dared to turn them out, as 
long as they behaved quietly, the good 
old English law would punish him, as 
he deserved, for ordering any peaceable 
person out of God’s house, which be- 
longs to all alike. But Tom did not 
know that, any more than he knew a 
great deal more which people ought to 
know. 

So he tumbled himself as quick as he 
could into the clear, cool water. 

And he had not been in it two mi- 
nutes before he fell fast asleep, into the 
quietest, sunniest, cosiest sleep that ever 
he had in his life; and he dreamt 
about the green meadows by which 
he had walked that morning, and the 
tall elm-trees, and the sleeping cows; 
and after that he dreamt of nothing at 
all. 

The reason of his falling into such a 
delightful sleep is very simple ; and yet 
hardly any one has found it out. It was 
merely that the fairies took him. 

Some people think that there are no 
fairies. Cousin Cramchild tells liitle 
folks so in his Conversations. Well, 
perhaps there are none—in Boston, U.S. 
where he was raised. And Aunt Agitate 
says there are none, in her Arguments 
on political economy. Well, perhaps 
there are none—in her political economy. 
But it is a wide world, my little man— 
and thank heaven for it, for else, be- 
tween crinolines and theories, some of 
us would get squashed—and plenty of 
room in it for fairies, without people 
seeing them; unless, of course, they 
look in the right place. The most won- 
derful and the strongest things in the 
world, you know, are just the things 
which no one can see. There is life in 
you—and it is the life in you which 
makes you grow, and move, and think : 
and yet you can’t see it. And there 
is steam in a steam-engine, and that is 
what makes it move: and yet you can’t 
see it; and so there may be fairies in 
the world, and they may be just what 
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makes the world go round to the old 
tune of 


“C'est amour, l'amour, l'amour 
Qui fait la monde & la ronde:” 


and yet no one may be able to see 
them except those whose hearts are 
going round to that same tune. At all 
events, we will make believe that there 
are fairies in the world. It will not be 
the last time by many a one that we 
shall have to make believe. And yet, 
after all, there is no need for that. 
There must be fairies, for this is a fairy 
tale ; and how can one have a fairy-tale 
if there are no fairies? 

You don’t see the logic of that? 
Perhaps not. Then please not to see 
the logic of a great many arguments 
exactly like it, which you will hear 
before your beard is grey. 

The kind old dame came back at 
twelve, when school was over, to 
look at Tom; but there was no Tom 
there. She looked about for his foot- 
prints; but the ground was so hard that 
there was no slot, as they say in dear old 
North Devon. And if you grow up to 
be a brave healthy man, you may know 
some day what no slot means, and know, 
too, I hope, what a slot does mean—a 
broad slot, with blunt claws, which 
makes a man put out his cigar, and set 
his teeth, and tighten his girths, when 
he sees it; and what his rights mean, 
if he has them, brow, bay, tray, and 
points ; and see something worth seeing 
between Haddon Wood and Countisbury 
Cliff, with good Mr. Parker Collyns 
to show you the way, and mend your 
bones as fast as you smash them. 
Only when that jolly day comes, please 
don’t break your neck; stogged in a 
mire you never will be, I trust; for you 
are a heath-cropper bred and born. 

So the old dame went in again quite 
sulky, thinking that little Tom had 
tricked her with a false story, and 
shammed ill, and then run away again. 

But she altered her mind the next 
day. For, when Sir John and the rest 
of them had run themselves out of 
breath, and lost Tom, they went back 
again, looking very foolish. 
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And they looked more foolish still 
when Sir John heard more of the story 
from the nurse; and more foolish still, 
again, when they heard the whole story 
from Miss Ellie, the little lady in white. 
All she had seen was a poor little black 
chimney-sweep, crying and sobbing, and 
going to get up the chimney again. Of 
course, she was very much frightened: 
and no wonder. But that was all. The 
boy had taken nothing in the room; by 
the mark of his little sooty feet, they 
could see that he had never been off the 
hearth-rug till the nurse caught hold of 
him. It was all a mistake. 

So Sir John told Grimes to go home, 
and promised him five shillings if he 
would bring the boy quietly up to him, 
without beating him, that he might be 
sure of the truth, For he took for 
granted, and Grimes, too, that Tom had 
made his way home. 

But no Tom came back to Mr. Grimes 
that evening; and he went to the 
police-office, to tell them to look out for 
the boy. But no Tom was heard of. As 
for his having gone over those great fells 
to Vendale, they no more dreamed of that 
than of his having gone to the moon. 

So Mr. Grimes came up to Harthover 
next day with a very sour face; but 
when he got there, Sir John was over 
the hills and far away ; and Mr. Grimes 
had to sit in the outer servants’ hall all 
day, and drink strong ale to wash away 
his sorrows; and they were washed 
away, long before Sir John came back. 

For good Sir John had slept very 
badly that night; and he said to his lady, 
“ My dear, the boy must have got over 
into the grouse-moors, and lost himself; 
and he lies very heavily on my con- 
science, poor little lad. But I know 
what I will do.” 

So, at five the next morning, up he 
got, and into his bath, and into his 
shooting-jacket and gaiters, and into 
the stable-yard, like a fine old English 
gentleman, with a face as red as a 
rose, and a hand as hard as a table, and 
a back as broad as a bullock’s; and 
bade them bring his shooting pony, and 
the keeper to come on his pony, and the 
huntsman, and the first whip, and the 
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second whip, and the under-keeper, with 
the bloodhound in a leash—a great dog 


as tall as a calf, of the colour of a gravel 


walk, with mahogany ears and nose, and a 
throat like a church bell. And they took 
him up to the place where Tom had gone 
into the wood; and there the hound 
lifted up his mighty voice, and told them 
all he knew. 

Then he took them to the place where 
Tom had climbed the wall; and they 
shoved it down, and all got through. 

And then the wise dog took them 
over the moor, and over the fells, step 
by step, very slowly ; for the scent was 
a day old, you know, and very light 
from the heat and drought. But that 
was why cunning old Sir John started 
at five in the morning. 

And at last he came to the top of 
Lewthwaite Crag, and there he bayed, 
and looked up in their faces, as much as 
to say, “I tell you he is gone down 
here !” 

They could hardly believe that Tom 
would have gone so far ; and when they 
looked at that awful cliff, they could 
never believe that he would have dared 
to face it. But if the dog said so, it 
must be true. 

“Heaven forgive us!” said Sir John. 
“If we find him at all, we shall find him 
lying at the bottom.” And he slapped 
— hand upon his great thigh, and 
said— 

“ Who will go down over Lewthwaite 
Crag, and see if that boy is alive? Oh 
that I were twenty years younger, and I 
would go down myself!” And so he 
would have done, as well as any sweep 
in the county. Then he said— 

“Twenty pounds to the man who 
brings me that boy alive!” and, as was 
his way, what he said he meant. 

Now among the lot was a little groom- 
boy, a very little groom indeed ; and he 
was the same who had ridden up the 
court, and told Tom to come to the Hall; 
and he said— 

“Twenty pounds or none, I will go 
down over Lewthwaite Crag, if it’s only 
for the poor boy’s sake. For he was as 
civil a spoken little chap as ever climbed 
@ flue.” 
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So down over Lewthwaite Crag he 
went: a very smart groom he was at 
the top, and a very shabby one at the 
bottom ; for he tore his gaiters, and he 
tore his breeches, and he tore his jacket, 
and he burst his braces, and he burst 
his boots, and he lost his hat, and what 
was worst of all, he lost his shirt pin, 
which he prized very much, for it was 
gold, and he had won it in a raffle at 
Malton, and there was a figure at the 
top of it of tould mare, noble old 
Beeswing herself, as natural as life; so 
it was a really severe loss: but he never 
saw anything of Tom. 

And all the while Sir John and the 
rest were riding round, full three miles 
to the right, and back again, to get into 
Vendale, and to the foot of the crag. 

And when they came to the old dame’s 
school, all the children came out to see. 
And the old dame came out too; and 
when she saw Sir John she curtsied 
very low, for she was a tenant of his. 

“ Well, dame, and how are you ?” said 
Sir John. 

“Blessings on you as broad as your 
back, Harthover,” says she—she didn’t 
call him Sir John, but only Harthover, 
for that is the fashion in the North 
country—“ and welcome into Vendale : 
but you’re no hunting the fox this time 
of year ?” 

“T am hunting, and strange game 
too !” said he. 

‘Blessings on your heart, and what 
makes you look so sad the morn ?” 

“T’m looking for a lost child, a chim- 
ney-sweep, that is run away.” 

“Oh Harthover, Harthover,” says 
she, “ye were always a just man and a 
merciful ; and ye'll no harm the poor 
little lad if I give you tidings of 
him?” 

“Not I, not I, dame. I’m afraid we 
hunted him out of the house all on a 
miserable mistake, and the hound has 
brought him to the top of Lewthwaite 
Crag, and—” 

And the old dame broke out crying, 
without letting him finish his story. 

“So he told me the truth after all, 
poor little dear! Ah, first thoughts are 
best, and a body’s heart "Il guide them 
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right, if they will but hearken to it!” 
And then she told Sir John all. 

“Bring the dog here, and lay him 
on,” said Sir John, without another 
word, and he set his teeth very hard. 

And the dog opened at once; and 
went away at the back of the cottage, 
over the road, and over the meadow, and 
through a bit of alder copse ; and there, 
upon an alder stump, they saw Tom’s 
clothes lying. And then they knew as 
much about it all as there was any need 
to know. 

And Tom ? 

Ah! now comes the most wonderful 
part of this wonderful story. Tom, when 
he woke, for of course he woke—children 
always wake after they have siept ex- 
actly as long as is good for them— 
found himself swimming about in the 
stream, being about four inches, or— 
that I may be accurate—3-87902 inches 
long, and having round the parotid 
region of his fauces a set of external 
gills (I hope you understand all the big 
words) just like those of a sucking eft, 
which he mistook for a lace frill, till 
he pulled at them, found he hurt hime 
self, and made up his mind that they 
were part of himself, and best left 
alone. 

In fact, the fairies had turned him 
into a water-baby. 

A water-baby? You never heard of a 
water-baby. Perhaps not. That is the 
very reason why this story was written. 
There are a great many things in the 
world which you never heard of ; and a 
great many more which nobody ever 
heard of ; and a great many things, too, 
which nobody will ever hear of, at least 
until the coming of the Cocqcigrues, 
when man shall be the measure of all 
things. 

But there are no such things as water- 
babies. 

How do you know that? Have you 
been there to see? And if you had been 
there to see, and had seen none, that 
would not prove that there were none. 
If Mr. Garth does not find a fox in 
Eversley Wood—as folks sometimes fear 
he never will—that does not prove that 
there are no such things as foxes. And 
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as is Eversley Wood to all the woods in 
England, so are the waters we know to 
all the waters in the world. And no 
one has a right to say that no water- 
babies exist, till they have seen no 
water-babies existing; which is quite 
a different thing, mind, from not seeing 
water-babies ; and a thing which no- 
body ever did, or perhaps ever will do. 

But surely if there were water-babies, 
somebody would have caught one at 
least? : 

Well. How do you know that some- 
body has not ? 

But they would have put it into 
spirits, or into the Illustrated News, or 
perhaps cut it into two halves, poor dear 
little thing, and sent one to Professor 
Owen, and one to Professor Huxley, 
to see what they would each say 
about it. 

Ah, my dear little man ! that does not 
follow at all, as you will see before the 
end of the story. 

But a water-baby is contrary to na- 
ture. 

Well, but, my dear little man, you 
must learn to talk about such things, 
when you grow older, in a very different 
way from that. You must not talk about 
“ain't” and “can’t” when you speak 
of this great wonderful world round 
you, of which the wisest man knows 
only the very smallest corner, and is, as 
the great Sir Isaac Newton said, only a 
child picking up pebbles on the shore 
of a boundless ocean. 

You must not say that this cannot 
be, or that that is contrary to nature. 
You do not know what nature is, or 
what she can do; and nobody knows ; 
not even Sir Roderick Murchison, or 
Professor Owen, or Professor Sedgwick, 
or Professor Huxley, or Mr. Darwin, or 
Professor Faraday, or Mr. Grove, or any 
other of the great men whom good 
boys are taught to respect. They are very 
wise men ; and you must listen respect- 
fully to all they say: but even if they 
should say, which I am sure they never 
would, “That cannot exist. That is 
contrary to nature,” you must wait a 
little, and see ; for perhaps even they 
may be wrong. It is only children 
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who read Aunt Agitate’s Arguments, or 
Cousin Cramchild’s Conversations; or 
lads who go to popular lectures, and see a 
man pointing at a few big ugly pictures 
on the wall, or making nasty smells with 
bottles and squirts, for an hour or two, 
and calling that anatomy or chemistry— 
who talk about “cannot exist,” and “con- 
trary to nature.” Wise men are afraid 
to say that there is anything contrary to 
nature, except what is contrary to mathe- 
matical truth ; for two and two cannot 
make five, and two straight lines cannot 
join twice, and a part cannot be as great 
as the whole, and so on (at least, so it 
seems at present): but the wiser men 
are, the less they talk about “cannot.” 
That is a very rash, dangerous word, that 
“cannot ;” and if people use it too 
often, the Queen of all the Fairies, who 
makes the clouds thunder and the fleas 
bite, and takes just as much trouble 
about one as about the other, is apt to 
astonish them suddenly by showing 
them, that though they say she cannot, 
yet she can, and what is more, will, 
whether they approve or not. 

And therefore it is, that there are 
dozens and hundreds of things in the 
world which we should certainly have 
said were contrary to nature, if we 
did not see them going on under our 
eyes all day long. If people had never 
seen little seeds grow into great plants 
and trees, of quite different shape from 
themselves, and these trees again pro- 
duce fresh seeds, to grow into fresh 
trees, they would have said, “ The thing 
cannot be; it is contrary to nature.” 
And they would have been quite as 
right in saying so, as in saying that most 
other things cannot be. 

Or suppose again, that you had come, 
like M. Du Chaillu, a traveller from un- 
known parts ; and that no human being 
had ever seen or heard of an elephant. 
And suppose that you described him 
to people, and said, “This is the shape, 
and plan, and anatomy of the beast, 
and of his feet, and of his trunk and 
of his grinders, and of his tusks, though 
they are not tusks at all, but two 
outer fore teeth run mad; and this is 
the section of his skull, more like a 
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mushroom than a reasonable skull of a 
reasonable or unreasonable beast, and 
so forth, and so forth; and though 
the beast (which I assure you I have 
seen and shot) is first cousin to the little 
hairy coney of Scripture, second cousin 
to a pig, and (I suspect) thirteenth or 
fourteenth cousin to a rabbit, yet he is 
the wisest of all beasts, and can do 
everything save read, write, and cast 
accounts.” People would surely have 
said, “‘ Nonsense ; your elephant is con- 
trary to nature ;” and have thought you 
were telling stories—as the French 
thought of Le Vaillant when he came 
back to Paris and said that he had shot 
a giraffe ; and as the king of the Can- 
nibal Islands thought of the English 
sailor, when he said that in his country 
water turned to marble, and rain fell as 
feathers. They would tell you, the 
more they knew of science, “ Your ele- 
phant is an impossible monster, contrary 
to the laws of comparative anatomy, 
as far as yet known.” To which you 
would answer the less, the more you 
thought. 

Did not learned men, too, hold, till 
within the last twenty-five years, that a 
flying dragon was an impossible monster ? 
And do we not now know that there 
are hundreds of them found fossil up 
and down the world? People call them 
Pterodactyles ; but that is only because 
they are ashamed to call them flying 
dragons, after denying so long that flying 
dragons could exist. And has not a 
German, this very year, discovered, what 
is most monstrous of all, that some of 
these flying dragons, lizards though they 
are, had feathers? And if that last 
is not contrary to what people mean by 
nature now-a-days, one hardly knows 
what is. 

The truth is, that people’s fancy that 
such and such things cannot be, simply 
because they have not seen them, is 
worth no more than a savage’s fancy 
that there cannot be such a thing as a 
locomotive, because he never saw one 
running wild in the forest. Wise men 
know that their business is to examine 
what is, and not to settle what is not. 
They know that there are elephants, 
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they know that there have been flying 
dragons ; and the wiser they are, the less 
inclined they will be to say positively 
that there are no water-babies. 

No water-babies, indeed? Why, wise 
men of old said that everything on 
earth had its double in the water; and 
you may see that that is, if not quite 
true, still quite as true as most other 
theories which you are likely to hear for 
many a day. There are land-babies— 
then why not water-babies? Are there 
not water-rats, water-flies, water-crickets, 
water-crabs, water-tortoises, water-scor- 
pions, water-tigers and water-hogs, 
water-cats and water-dogs, sea-lions and 
sea-bears, sea-horses and sea-elephants, 
sea-mice and sea-urchins, sea-razors and 
sea-pens, sea-combs and sea-fans ; and 
of plants, are there not water-grass, and 
water-crow foot, water-milfoil, and so on, 
without end ? 

But all these things are only nick- 
names ; the water things are not really 
akin to the land things. 

That’s not always true. They are, in 
millions of cases, not only of the same 
family, but actually the same individual 
creatures. Do not even you know that 
a green drake, and an alder-fly, and a 
dragon-fly, live under water till they 
change their skins, just as Tom changed 
his? And if a water animal can con- 
tinually change into a land animal, why 
should not a land animal sometimes 
change into a water animal? Don’t 
be put down by any of Cousin Cram- 
child’s arguments, but stand up to him 
like a man, and answer him (quite 
respectfully, of course) thus :— 

If Cousin Cramchild says, that if 
there are water-babies, they must grow 
into water men, ask him how he knows 
that they do not? and then, how he 
knows that they must, any more than 
the Proteus of the Adelsberg caverns 
grows into a perfect newt ? 

If he says that it is too strange a 
transformation for a land-baby to turn 
into a water-baby, ask him if he ever 
heard of the transformation of Syllis, or 
the Distomas, or the common jelly-fisli, 
of which M. Quatrefagus says excellently 
well—* who would not exclaim that a 
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“ miracle had come to pass, if he saw a 
“reptile come out of the egg dropped 
“by the hen in his poultry-yard, and 
“the reptile give birth at once to an 
“ indefinite number of fishes and birds ¢ 
“ Yet the history of the jelly-fish is 
“ quite as wonderful as that would be.” 
Ask him if he knows about all this ; 
and if he has not, tell him to go and 
look for himself; and advise him (very 
respectfully, of course,) to settle no more 
what strange things cannot happen, tili 
he has seen what strange things do 
happen every day. 

If he says that things cannot degrade, 
that is, change downwards into lower 
forms, ask him, who told him that 
water-babies were lower than land- 
babies? But even if they were, does 
he know about the strange degradation 
of the common goose-barnacles, which 
one finds sticking on ships’ bottoms ; or 
the still stranger degradation of some 
cousins of theirs, of which one hardly 
likes to talk, so shocking and ugly 
it is? 

And, lastly, if he says (as he most 
certainly will) that these transformations 
only take place in the lower animals, and 
not in the higher, say that that seems 
to little boys, and to some grown people, 
a very strange fancy. For if the changes 
of the lower animals are so wonderful, 
and so difficult to discover, why should 
not there be changes in the higher 
animals far more wonderful, and far 
more difficult to discover? And may 
not man, the crown and flower of all 
things, undergo some change as much 
more wonderful than all the rest, as the 
Great Exhibition is more wonderful than 
a rabbit-burrow? Let him answer that. 
And if he says (as he will) that not 
having seen such a change in his expe- 
rience, he is not bound to believe it, ask 
him respectfully where his microscope 
has been? Does not each of us, in 
coming into this world, go through a 
transformation just as wonderful as that 
of a sea-egg, or a butterfly? and does 
not reason and analogy, as well as Scrip- 
ture, tell us that that transformation is 
not the last? and that, though what we 
shall be, we know not, yet we are here 
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but as the crawling caterpillar, and shall 
be hereafter as the perfect fly. The old 


Greeks, heathens as they were, saw as~ 


much as that two thousand years ago ; 
and I care very little for Cousin Cram- 
child, if he sees even less than they. 
And so forth, and so forth, till he is 
quite cross. And then tell him that if 
there are no water-babies, at least, thero 
ought to be; and that, at least, he can- 
not answer. 

And meanwhile, my dear little man, 
till you know a great deal more about 
nature than Professor Owen and Pro- 
fessor Huxley, put together, don’t tell 
me about what cannot be, or fancy that 
anything is too wonderful to be true. 
“We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” said old David ; and so we are ; 
and so is everything around us, down 
to the very deal table. Yes; much 
more fearfully and wonderfully made, 
already, is the table, as it stands now, 
nothing but a piece of dead deal wood, 
than if, as rogues say, and fools believe, 
spirits could make it dance, or talk to 
you by rapping on it. 

I in earnest? Oh dear no. Don’t 
you know that this is a fairy tale, and all 
fun and pretence ; and that you are not 
to believe one word of it, even if it is 
true ? 

At all events, so it happened to Tom. 
And, therefore, the keeper, and the 
groom, and Sir John, made a great mis- 
take, and were very unhappy (Sir John, 
at least) without any reason, when they 
found a black thing in the water, and 
said it was Tom’s body, and that he had 
been drowned. They were utterly mis- 
taken. Tom was quite alive ; and cleaner, 
and merrier, than he ever had been. 
The fairies had washed him, you see, in 
the swift river, so thoroughly, that not 
only his dirt, but his whole husk and 
shell had been washed quite off him, and 
the pretty little real Tom was washed 
out of the inside of it, and swam away, 
as a caddis does when its case of stones 
and silk is bored through, and away it 
goes on its back, paddling to the shore, 
there to split its skin, and fly away as a 
caperer, on four fawn-coloured wings, 
with long legs and horns. They are 
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foolish fellows, the caperers, and fly into 
the candle at night, if you leave the 
door open. We will hope Tom will be 
wiser, now he has got safe out of his 
sooty old shell. 

But good Sir John did not under- 
stand all this, not being a fellow of the 
Linnean Society ; and he took it into 
his head that Tom was drowned. When 
they looked into the empty pockets of 
his shell, and found no jewels there, nor 
money—nothing but three marbles, and 
a brass button with a string to it—then 
Sir John did something as like crying 
as ever he did in his life, and blamed 
himself more bitterly than he ought. 
So he cried, and the groom-boy cried, 
the huntsman cried, and the dame cried, 
and the little girl cried, and the dairy- 
maid cried, and the old nurse cried, for 
it was somewhat her fault, and my lady 
cried, for though people have wigs, that 
is no reason why they should not have 
hearts: but the keeper did not cry, 
though he had been so good-natured to 
Tom the morning before, for he was so 
dried up with running after poachers, 
that you could no more get tears out of 
him than milk out of leather ; and Grimes 
did not cry, for Sir John gave him ten 
pounds, and he drank it all in a week. 
Sir John sent, far and wide, to find Tom’s 
father and mother: but he might have 
looked till doomsday for them, for one was 
dead, and the other was in Botany Bay. 
And the little girl would not play with 
her dolls for a whole week, and never 
forgot poor little Tom. And soon my 
lady put a pretty little tombstone over 
Tom’s shell, in the little churchyard in 
Vendale, where the old dalesmen all 
sleep side by side, between the lime- 
stone crags. And the dame decked it 
with garlands every Sunday, till she 
grew so old that she could not stir 
abroad ; then the little children decked 
it for her. And always she sung an old 
old song, as she sat spinning what she 
called her wedding dress. The children 
could not understand it, but they liked 
it none the less for that ; for it was very 
sweet, and very sad; and that was 
enough for them. And these are the 
words of it. 
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SONG, 


WHEN all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green ; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen ; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away: 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown ; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
:.The spent and maimed among : 
God grant you find one face there, 
You loved when all was young. 


Those are the words; but they are 
but the body of it ; the soul of the song 
was the dear old woman’s sweet face, 
and sweet voice, and the sweet old air to 
which she sang; and that, alas! one 
cannot put on paper. And, at last, she 
grew so stiff and lame, that the angels 
were forced to carry her; and they 
helped her on with her wedding-dress, 
and carried her up over Harthover Fells, 
and a long way beyond that too; and 
there was‘a new schoolmistress in Ven- 
dale ; and ‘we will hope that she was not 
certificated. 


WOMEN 


IN ITALY IN 


And all the while Tom was swim- 
ming about in the river, with a pretty 
little lace collar of gills about his neck, 
as lively as a grig, and as clean as a 
fresh-run salmon. 

And if you don’t like my story, then 
go to the schoolroom, and learn your 
multiplication table, and see if you like 
that better. Some people, no doubt, 
would do so. So much the better for 
us, if not for them. It takes all sorts, 
they say, to make a world. 


To be continued. 


1862. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Ir has become almost a truism to observe 
that the progress of a nation in civiliza- 
tion must, in a considerable measure, 
depend on the condition of its women. 
At the present moment, therefore, when 
universal attention is directed towards 
Italy, as the regenerated land arising to 
take once more its place among the 
kingdoms of the earth, it becomes a 
matter of interest to observe the posi- 
tion held by Italian Women, and the 
promises held out of the performance 


on their part of their proper share in 
the work of national restoration. In 
venturing to throw together a few facts 
and reflections on this subject, I must 
deprecate all claim to an adequate treat- 
ment of it; which would demand far 
greater experience than that afforded me 
by four limited periods of residence in 
different parts of Italy. The social 
relations between English and Italian 
ladies are usually so slight, and our 
connexion with the humbler classes so 
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limited and transitory, that, at the best 
of times, our impressions are liable to 
be extremely erroneous, and we are 
bound to put them forward with diffi- 
dence. Nothing seems harder than to 
attain a comprehension of the inner life 
of our fellow-creatures who have passed 
their years in an atmosphere morally 
and mentally different from our own ; 
and, in failing to appreciate this inner 
life, we necessarily fall into a thousand 
errors as regards the owtey manners ; and 
misinterpret the few facts presented to 
us. We have many of us enjoyed a 
good laugh at the pictures of England 
drawn by Frenchmen—the accounts of 
the grandes dames who always have 
their carafes at dinner filled with gin 
instead of water; the never-forgotten 
nobleman who, in every novel, sells his 
wife with a rope round her neck ; Sir 
Smith, who is always eating raw steaks 
and assaulting les policemen ; the cele- 
brated Cottage dans Belgrave Squar, 
described in “ Les mystéres de Londres,” 
as visited by Lord Dogge ; and the Office 
appointed by the Church of England for 
the Exorcism of Ghosts, quoted authori- 
tatively by Dumas in “ Le Pasteur d’ A sh- 
bourne.” With these warnings before 
our eyes, it behoves us to talk with some 
reservation about the manners and cus- 
toms of other nations. 

A very obvious and unmistakable 
distinction, however, is that which 
exists between the people of Northern 
and Southern Italy, as regards their 
consideration for women as well as in 
so many other respects. Descending 
from the Alps we pass through popula- 
tions more or less inheritors of that 
Teutonic blood in which a respect 
for females has existed from the 
earliest ages; and here, accordingly, 
we find the Sardinians, the “ English of 
Italy,” aiming at a real education for 
their daughters, and boasting, among 
their matrons, of ladies who have taken 
no small part in the social improvements 
of their country. Further on, we have 
the Tuscans, whose exquisite courtesy 
and gentleness of nature could hardly 
fail to display itself in their treatment of 
woman, whatever might be her personal 
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claims to respect. But, as we go further 
south, through Rome to Naples, we 
seem to pass through a constantly des- 
cending scale, till, in the latter city, we 
arrive at a condition of degradation 
painful to witness. The most transient 
visitor can hardly fail to be struck 
with the alternation of brutal roughness, 
and still more insufferable familiarity, 
with which any lady, who ventures 
out alone, however closely veiled, is 
sure to be treated ; and a longer experi- 
ence tends to display more than a mere 
departure from good manners. An 
English lady, long resident at Naples, 
and married to a Neapolitan, informed 
me that, till quite of late years, it was 
customary among the poorer classes to 
hang a small black flag out of the win- 
dow of the apartment wherein a girl 
was born, to save the painful necessity 
of informing inquirers of the unfor- 
tunate sex of the infant. She, herself, 
after having given birth to her third 
child, the two eldest being boys, was 
much alarmed at finding both her doctor 
and nurse remaining silent. Naturally 
she feared some disaster, and, on her 
urgent intreaties, they at last broke to 
her the terrible information, that she 
was the mother of a very fine little girl ! 

These differences between the south 
and the north (taking Italy as a whole) 
—between Italian women and those of 
trans-Alpine countries—arise doubtless 
from causes too deep to be here investi- 
gated. The popular opinion, that it is 
to any special form of religion that 
woman owes the elevation she holds 
among us, seems refuted by the 
most cursory observation. Christianity, 
while raising generally the moral stan- 
dard of mankind, and impressing on all 
the value of human souls, has, of course, 
done much in a broad way towards 
abolishing old despotisms both of class, 
race, and sex. But the fact remains, 
that the woman of the north, who was 
free and honoured in the heathen days 
of Tacitus, is free and honoured now ; 
and the woman of the south, who was 
looked down on by heathen Greeks, 
Syrians, and Romans, is not one whit 
less looked down on by their Christian 
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descendants. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any modern southern race en- 
tertains even such share of honour for 
women as the Romans and Spartans 
accorded to their matrons ; and among 
the Levantine Christians (as I was 
myself informed in Cairo, by one most 
competent to judge, the French Supe- 
rior of the Convent and School of Le 
Bon Pasteur), the condition of their 
women is quite as degraded as that of 
the women among their Moslem neigh- 
bours. Cause and effect are here so 
interwoven that it is almost idle to 
name, as the source of the evil, either 
the prevailing character of the women, 
or the treatment which, in the lapse of 
ages, has stamped that character almost 
ineffaceably. Yes; one fact is obvious. 
Wherever the higher nature in woman 
is preponderant over the lower, and she 
has more of the intellectual than the 
sensual, more of feeling than of passion, 
more of duty than of impulse, there 
she will be free and honoured. And, 
on the other hand, where all this is 
reversed, no arbitrary legislation, no 
intervention of even a Mariolatrous 
Church, can exalt her above the condi- 
tion of a toy and a slave. 

The various classes of society are 
marked in Italy by sharper lines of 
division than amongst us now in Eng- 
land, and, in fact, almost as clearly as in 
France under the ancien régime. Be- 
tween the nobles and the “ mezzo cetto” 
order there is a gulf which the boldest 
adventurers on either side rarely venture 
to pass, so far as to engage in the social 
relations of visits and assemblies ; and 
when, by any chance, the most learned 
and cultivated physician, or the most 
charming wife of a judge, finds him or 
herself in an evening party of ducas 
and marchesas, it is much as easy and 
agreeable to all parties as if an English 
squire were to invite his blacksmith’s 
family to take tea in his drawing-room. 
In considering the condition of Italian 
women, it is thus obviously needful to 
distinguish always the social ranks of 
those of whom we may be speaking. 
The habits, education and ideas, of the 
one are by no means those of the other. 
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An Italian lady of rank received 
always, till lately, her education at a 
convent. In Rome that of the Trinita 
was the fashionable boarding school for 
the whole order. Of lateyears, however, 
among the very highest families, it has 
become customary to keep the daughters 
of the house at home, and to give them, 
under a suitable governess, the instruc- 
tion of masters, for languages, music, 
&c. Much desire seems to exist to 
make this instruction as complete as 
possible. French and English are almost 
universally learned, and a small share of 
geography and history. Thus it is not the 
fault of the parents if their daughters 
remain with an education after all of a 
very limited kind. It is the misfortune 
of the whole Italian nation whose own 
literature is as yet unawakened from the 
torpor of ages, and who are (so long as 
they are obedient to priestly authority) 
debarred from access to all the living 
literature of the world. To be well 
read in Italian literature is (for these 
young ladies) to have read Dante, and 
Tasso, and some very choice excerpts 
of Ariosto and Boccaccio, together with, 
among modern books, a little of Silvio 
Pellico, a little of Alfieri, and those eter- 
nal dull novels Le Promessi Sposi, Le 

“idanzate Lagure, Odaleta, and Ettore 
Fieramosca. Beyond these there isalways 
some reason, political, religious or pru- 
dish, why they are to wade no further 
in the rather shallow waters of later 
Italian literature. Then, as to foreign 
books, French novels are of course 
under a justifiable embargo (for the 
higher classes only, however), and 
French science, history, and philosophy, 
are all condemned for other reasons as 
unsound and dangerous. Of German, 
Greek or Latin, nothing is known, 
Remains then only English literature ; 
and assuredly nothing better could be 
desired if they were only free to profit 
by its resources. But to teach the 
English language to a young lady who 
is bound by the rules of the Index 
Expurgatorius, and the still stricter 
regulations of her confessor and her 
governess, is pretty much like Bluebeard 
giving his wife the key of the red cham- 
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ber and telling her at the same time 
never to open it, for if she do so it will 
be her destruction. It is downright 
mockery to bestow the glorious tongue 
of Shakespeare and Milton, Hooker and 
Taylor, Locke and Hamilton, Gibbon 
and Macaulay, Shelley and Tennyson, 
and then say, “Not one of these great 
writers must you ever read ; but go and 
find in a few second-rate novels and tour- 
books —a dozen volumes out of the 
Tauchnitz Collection—your reward for 
acquiring the most difficult of modern 
languages.” 

It is a fact which will doubtless call 
forth a laugh, but which is in truth 
deplorable enough, that a short time ago, 
the education of a daughter of one of 
the noblest families in Rome having 
been completed on the above system, 
it was decided that, before marrying and 
entering society, it was desirable that 
she should have read one book of the 
class of which foreigners are in the habit 
of talking at evening parties! Serious 
consultations on the important topic of 
what this book should be ended in the 
selection of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as 
the work which, on the whole, would 
form the best basis for general conver- 
sation. But was the princess to read 
Mrs. Stowe’s story, with all its here- 
tical theology, pur et simple? Such a 
thing could not be thought of. A digest 
was compiled by the confessor—a pretty 
little abridgment of the tale, in about 
fifty or sixty pages of manuscript; and 
this safe and wholesome extract, divested 
of all the poisonous ingredients of the 
original beverage, was duly administered 
to the youthful lips. Armed, at last, 
with so large an acquisition, in the 
way of modern literature, the Princess 
B boldly descended into the arena 
of balls and receptions, and asked every- 
body she met, “Had they read that 
charming new book, Lo Zio Tom?” 

Such is the ordinary education of the 
noble ladies of Rome. There exists, 
however, among them one single excep- 
tion—a Pheenix, a Vittoria Colonna, a 
“regular blue”—regarded by all with 
awe and astonishment. This lady, the 
Marchesa B——a, habitually reads the 
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best French and English books as they 
appear, so far as they can be obtained in 
Rome (which is very little indeed). The 
surprise created by accomplishments and 
habits shared by every cultivated woman 
in our country seems to afford a very 
just measure of the rarity of them among 
the ladies of Italy. 

In all classes, and among both sexes 
there exists in Italy, as in all Catholic 
countries, a want whose magnitude we 
are apt to calculate solely on its theolo- 
gical side, to the oblivion of its general 
educational bearings. In England and 
Scotland, every man, woman, and child, 
who can read at all, has read more or 
less of the greatest book of the world. 
The whole literature of the most reli- 
gious and deep-hearted race of antiquity, 
of the most sublimely poetic of eastern 
nations, lies between the brown lids of 
the little familiar Bibles each Sunday- 
school child manages to buy for himself, 
with a few hoarded sixpences ; and, what- 
ever may be the mistakes popularly 
connected with it, as regards theology, 
the result as regards the intellectual life 
and poetic feelings of the whole mass of 
our nation is, doubtless, beneficial beyond 
estimation. Suppose that the Bible were 
taken out of England, and theology 
taught solely as in Italy by the clergy, 
vivd voce, and in catechisms and wretched 
compendiums in modern phraseology. 
Can we imagine the tomes of Eastern 
and Western classics, which would suf- 
fice in any way to replace it as a vehicle 
of popular instruction ? A people whose 
mental food for ages has been such meat 
and wine as Job, and the Psalms, and 
the Parables, and the Pauline Epistles, 
must needs be in a very different state 
of constitution from one which has fed 
on the poor milk and water of miracu- 
lous legends of the Madonna, and Lives 
of the Saints, and all the spiritual pap 
and sugar-candy of Romanism. 

Again. Both men and women in Italy 
are inconceivably depressed in mental 
rank by the embargo which has lain for 
ages on all social discussions of either 
religion or politics. It is actually a 
precept of the Church, that matters of 
theology and divinity ought never to be 
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talked of between laymen. As a priest, 
preaching this very winter in Rome, ex- 
plained it, “ We of the clergy have spent 
years in such studies, under the best 
instruction, and yet we can hardly 
venture to speak about them, from the 
imminent danger of expressing our- 
selves in some heterodox manner on 
one point or another. How, then, is 
it to be permitted that unlearned lay- 
men, or, above all things, that women 
should dare to open their mouths on 
religious subjects?” All that im- 
mense range of topics, then, which 
pertains to our relation to God or con- 
ception of His nature, our deepest feel- 
ings in this world, and our hopes here- 
after, are “ barred and banned, forbidden 
fare” to the Italian. If we could ima- 
gine such a precept thoroughly carried 
out, the result would be the most de- 
plorable thing in the world. I cannot 
believe that it is so in truth ; but yet it 
is certain that habitual silence on mat- 
ters of religion is cultivated, and that 
the priest alone is instructor and con- 
fidant. Doubtless the marked objec- 
tivity of the Italian character, the ab- 
sence of reflection and self-conscious- 
ness, renders it easier for them than 
it would be for a northern race to obey 
this sacerdotal order of silence. Even 
the good ones among them probably 
think little even if they feel much. But 
yet some expansion of heart must often 
be needed, and then how inexpressibly 
injurious must be a principle which in 
the name of religion would close their 
lips to the expression of religious 
thought? The fire may kindle, but it 
is a sin to speak with the tongue. Thus, 
then, a man may rightly admire the 
wonders of creation, may cast his eyes 
over all this glorious beauty of Italian 
earth, and seas, and skies ; but, when the 
thought comes to him of the God who 
made it, he mnst not turn to wife or 
friend and speak of that God. He may 
rightly addict himself to natural science, 
and pursue the chain as far as he may 
through its lower links, but never may he 


trace it upward, and bind it to the eternal. 


throne. In other words, he may speak 
of facts; but of all which raises facts 


into truths, which gives them their back- 
ground of meaning, which makes the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the whole earth shows His praise, he 
must for ever be silent. Husband and 
wife, mother and child, sister and sister, 
may go through life’s dark places side 
by side, but never may they talk by 
the way of Him who is guiding them. 
Never in the overflowings of joy may 
they speak of their loving Father freely, 
with the confidence of His happy chil- 
dren. The struggles of penitence, of 
aspiration, of anxious doubt, and trem- 
bling faith, all these are hidden for ever 
from the eyes which look on them with 
that human love which is the ray to tell 
us of the brightness of the love Divine. 
No wonder, then, is it, that while all the 
deep channels of spiritual sympathy are 
closed, and the words which might con- 
vey it whispered only in the dull ear of 
a confessor, no wonder is it if the ties of 
natural affections be slackened, if family 
relations lose their sanctity amid the 
struggles of life, and finally fail altoge- 
ther in the last supreme moment, and 
the poor dying husband, wife, parent, 
brother, child, is left to pass away with 
no ministrations save those of the priest ; 
no loving breast on which to rest the 
drooping head, no gentle hand to wipe 
the death-dew from the brow, no beloved 
voice to whisper of God’s strength in 
our weakness, no— 


“Tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world.” 


Never, I believe, would Italians desert 
the dying (as they habitually do, even 
where there is no possibility of conta- 
gion), if religious sympathies were per- 
mitted to be to them what they are to us 
—the undertone of the harmony of this 
life, and the prophecy of an immortal 
friendship in the world of souls. The 
priest has come in, thrusting himself 
between every relation, between hus- 
band and wife, between mother and 
child, between each soul and its Father 
in heaven, It is not the husband 
who leads the prayers of his family; 
it is not the mother who teaches 
her daughter the lessons of faith and 
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love ; it is not the friend who “ takes 
sweet counsel” on sacred things—but 
always the priest, always the priest ! 
No marvel, then, is it, that, at the last 
awful hour, the cord of human love, 
unstrengthened by its golden strand of 
holiest sympathies, snaps rudely in 
twain, and to the priest it is left to 
stand alone by the dying bed, and touch 
with olio santo the stiffening limbs, and 
read his Latin invocations, which the 
dull ear of the death-stricken never so 
much as hears, and which seem rather 
to be incantations to unseen powers of 
evil than prayers to the everlasting 
Father who is opening wide His arms 
to bring home the soul of His child. 

It is not only, however, the eternal 
interests of religion which are forbidden 
themes of intercourse among the people 
of Italy. ‘Till the new order of things 
it was everywhere, throughout the Pe- 
ninsula, a matter of extremest peril to 
discuss political questions of any kind, 
even in the strictest private circles. No 
one could tell where the spy or the 
traitor might lurk ; and dungeons, Aus- 
trian, Papal or Neapolitan, were not to 
be trifled with for the sake of mere con- 
versation. Of course, all this holds good 
as much as ever in Rome and Venice to 
this day, among the Italians themselves. 
It is not to be forgotten by English 
visitors, that the liberty of tongue and 
pen they can securely exercise would 
insure the destruction of the unhappy 
subjects of these paternal Governments. 

Now, it may seem a small matter 
(especially for women) to be debarred 
from talking politics. Many a frivolous 
Englishwoman would, perhaps, hail it 
as almost a boon if she were never to 
hear any more of elections, and Bills, 
and Ministries, or of the Essays and 
Reviews, and Biblical Interpretation, 
and Darwin’s Hypothesis. But the truth 
is, that conversation, without freedom 
to rise into serious discussion, is no true 
conversation at all, but mere wretched 
tittle-tattle, gossip, and froth. It is 
not that any of us want to discuss 
religion and politics all day long; 
but we all of us feel that it is at 
any moment at our option to pursue 


the subject of the moment into those 
deeper questions which lie at its root— 
to open up any one channel of human 
thought which may suggest itself. Thus, 
the tendency of our conversation, as 
years go on, and education and science 
are widening, and individualism assert- 
ing itself more freely, is constantly to 
become of a more intellectual and solid 
character. A “good talk” among a 
party of cultivated English, or Ame- 
ricans, is a really good thing ; and, if it 
want some of the artificial polish, the 
finesse and epigram of the old school of 
the Hotel Rambouillet, it, doubtless, 
more than attains a counterbalance by 
its spontaneity and simplicity, its force 
and earnestness. A process absolutely 
the reverse of this has been going on in 
Italy for centuries, up to the last few 
years of hope and regeneration. When 
all deep subjects are forbidden, the ten- 
dency of conversation is ever to keep 
further and further away from them, 
and to evade the awkwardness and peril 
of an approach which must needs be 
fatal to anything like earnestness. 
Accordingly, a light and graceful de- 
scription of last night’s opera, a critique 
on the toilette of the ladies in company, 
a dissertation on the equipages of the 
afternoon in the Corso, the Chiaja, or 
the Cascine, and a serious argument 
concerning the latest scandal of the 
society, pretty well exhaust the resources 
of Italian conversation. The heads of 
the talkers might be fairly likened to 
children’s balloon toys, seeming to strug- 
gle which is lightest, till all are found 
bobbing against the ceiling together. 

In other matters, also, beside literary 
pleasures and intellectual conversation, 
the lives of Italian ladies are sadly limited. 
Except fortheshort summer villeggiatura, 
they have no habitsof country life, nor of 
the duties which thence arise so naturally 
and blessedly among the wives and 
daughters of our landed proprietors, of 
attending to the wants of their depend- 
ants. Neither do Italian ladies, while 
residing in their town houses, often 
concern themselves with visiting the 
neighbouring poor, or the sick in the 
hospitals. On this subject, I have en- 
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deavoured to obtain all the information 
possible, both in the institutions them- 
selves and among Italian ladies. From 
all I can learn, the most active and use- 
ful of the lay philanthropists of Italy, 
south of Genoa, are not Italians at all, 
but foreigners. The fame of the Eng- 
lish princesses, Borghese and Doria, is 
European ; but besides these I every- 
where hear of Russians and Poles, as 
interesting themselves in schools, and in 
the out-of-door sick paupers. One of 
these, who died lately in Rome, the 
Princess Volkonsky, lived in the most 
abject want that she might educate and 
support thirty-five poor girls in her 
palace. Another Russian countess is 
still grievously lamented by all the 
poor. “Ah, Signora, her stairs were 
crowded all day, and she helped us all.” 
In Florence the Marchesa S , born 
a Russian princess, kindly volunteered 
to show me the admirable infant and 
poor school under her patronage (partly 
supported by Prince D. , another 
Russian), no Italian lady seeming to 
have much interest in such things. 
The Marchesa’s daughter, Marchesa 
D , of Genoa, labours earnestly in 
the same cause, painting pictures for the 
support of her schools. Several Ameri- 
can ladies resident in Rome also employ 
themselves constantly in visiting the 
sick poor. In the huge hospitals of San 
Spirito, San Giovanni, and Santa Maria 
Novella (of Florence), I was unable to 
hear that any lay ladies ever visited ; the 
charge of the sick being wholly in the 
hands of French and Italian nuns of 
various orders. In the Female Re- 
formatory and Jail of the Termini it is 
the same ; Belgian sisters manage every 
thing, and have no visitors. Only at the 
terrible hospital of San Giovanni, which 
receives the most disgusting diseases, 
and which even a well-accustomed head 
can hardly endure for unutterable noi- 
someness, did I come on the traces of 
lay Italian visitors. The nun'of San 
Luigi, who accompanied me, told me 
that once a month, ladies, including some 











countesses whom she greatly revered, ° 


paid visits regularly. What did they 
do for the patients ? I inquired. I con- 
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fess I was not a little astounded by the 
reply, that the principal thing they 
did was to comb their hair! The 
Italian ladies are assuredly far too kind- 
hearted to let their intercourse stop at 
this senseless service-—which, of course, 
was the proper task of the numerous 
paid nurses, or house-servants, who 
work under the nuns. Still it gave me 
a shock to find this new trace of the 
great moral plague of Catholicism—the 
treating charity as a matter of spiritual 
earning to the giver, rather than of 
natural benefit to the receiver. It is 
like the monster farce of the washing 
of the pilgrims’ feet at Easter. The 
good of the object of charity is the last 
thing considered, but asan actof humility 
and self-denial it is believed to purchase 
no small heavenly gain for the agent. 
There is assuredly something peculiarly 
revolting in this idea of making spiritual 
capital for ourselves out of the miseries of 
our fellows, and that, too, by performing 
acts ostentatiously serviceable, although 
really mere mockeries of their wants. 
The poor wretches in the female wards 
of San Giovanni present, I may safely 
affirm, one of the most awful sights on 
earth. Two enormous halls open right 
and left, crowded respectively with the 
victims of the most agonizing and the 
most revolting of human diseases. The 
hail to the left is appropriated to cancer 
and other “plagi” of hideous cutaneous 
disorders. The beds are arranged closely 
in quadruple rows, the head of one 
patient touching the feet of another—in 
all 130 patients. Everywhere there is 
dirt, disorder, and noisomeness unutter- 
able. As I walked up and down again, 
through the central passage between the 
beds, all the hapless creatures started 
up and joined in one piteous yell for 
alms, stretching their hands as if to 
seize me, and displaying with eager haste 
every loathsome horror of their suffer- 
ings. It was truly like a vision of 
Dante, where all the lost souls in the 
pit are grasping at his cloak to hold him 
back. To be told that ladies visited 
these hapless creatures was a great relief. 
But what did they do for their succour? 
“ They combed their hair!” It seemed 
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nothing more nor less than wanton 
mockery. 

There is no workhouse, properly 
speaking, in Rome, and there is an im- 
mense amount of poverty and wretched- 
ness outside the hospitals. Except, 
however, for the few American and 
Russian ladies of whom I have spoken, 
I have failed to hear of any visitors 
to the poor. All is left to the nuns. 
And here we see one of the endless 
evils of Monachism. It separates the 
duty of charity from domestic duty, 
making the one the task of the nun 
alone, and the other of the wife and mo- 
ther. Thus all healthful alternation is 
prevented. The woman who is living in 
the warm atmosphere of natural affec- 
tions may not carry out from thence the 
blessings of a softened heart ; neither may 
she carry back into her home that blessed 
glow of spirit, and bracing of the soul 
to duty, which follows all real work 
among the poor. Let it be admitted 
that the heavier part of all such labours 
must be done by single women, and that 
it is much to be desired that Protestant 
unmarried ladies took it as universally 
as their proper vocation as do Romanists. 
Still, that they should be free—should 
remain essentially lay members of society, 
taking their place in family and social 
circles, and co-operating with married 
women, their sisters, mothers, daughters, 
as these have time and power to aid them 
—this is absolutely needful, I believe, 
to make society what it ought to be, and 
to prevent the consecration of the cloister 
from being the desecration of the home. 

I have sometimes thought I could 
read the results of the narrow moral 
and intellectual life of the women of 
Italy in the aspect of their faces and 
manner of deportment. There is much 
beauty among them, and usually a look 
of quick and vivid intelligence ; but 
there is a most painful blank beside. If 
I might be guilty of a bull, I should 
almost call it a conscious blank. They 
seem made for something better ; but yet 
one can read on brow, or eyes, or mouth, 
no trace of thoughts beyond an opera, or 
a new bonnet, or some petty quarrel of 
social jealousy. As I have confessed, 
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I have really seen too little of Italy in 
only four visits to offer a reliable opin- 
ion. I can but give my own impression, 
always renewed; and that is as I have 
said. The faces of women of the work- 
ing classes seem much like those of their 
order elsewhere, bearing the traces, alas ! 
of toil and hard sharp cares; but not 
morally unhealthy in aspect. But the 
great ladies in their splendid toilettes 
seem to bear on their faces that curse— 
far surpassing all “Curse of Labour’— 
the Curse of Idleness—of emptiness of 
brain, or inanition of the pulses, which 
constitute the true life of a human being 
as distinguished from a doll to be dressed, 
or a child to be amused. Weariness, 
vacancy, trivial pleasure, or petty annoy- 
ance, these are their common expres- 
sions ; and yet through all a certain 
anxiety, a sort of hunger after some- 
thing better and nobler. Truly, if I 
have read them rightly, a pitiable story! 
If one of them could understand her 
own lot, and compare it with that of her 
free and happy sister in our dull Isle of 
Fogs, of which they have such dread, 
how sad, how unerdurable would it 
seem! In girlhood she has had none 
of our free country habits of healthy 
rides and romps in the hay, and winter 
evening games. She has been kept from 
all intercourse, save a very formal one, 
under strictest surveillance, even with 
the young ladies of her own rank. As 
she grows older, she has no free walks, no 
delicious story books, no hoarded poems 
to feed with pure fire the kindling 
spirits of youth, the dawning love for 
the beautiful, the sublime, the heroic. 
And then, while yet a mere girl, all im- 
mature in heart and mind, she is married, 
if not against her wish, yet with her 
private feelings having, probably, been 
the last item in the requirements of her 
parents when they accepted the proposals 
of a man who has hardly twice seen her 
—who has certainly never conversed 
with her for an hour, inasmuch as ¢i// 
thus engaged she can never appear in 
society. Of the result of such mariages 
de convenance in Italy, it is hard to speak. 
Probably, there is some difference in 
different parts of the country. In 
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Naples it is universally declared to 
be an atrocious immorality. Rome, 
always full of prudery, claims espe- 
cially domestic morality for its great 
nobility. It is at all events the fashion 
among them for the idle husband to 
dangle constantly beside his idle wife ; 
and, if wrong exist, it is carefully hid- 
den from public sight. If free from 
offence, however, these lives of the 
great Roman nobility are at best use- 
less and inane beyond all conception. 
A country where a noble layman has no 
political career, no office in the state or 
army which he can condescend to fulfil, 
(except walking in processions as a 
Guardia Nobile), a country where there 
is no literature worth naming, no news- 
papers worth reading, no field sports, no 
benches of country magistrates, no board- 
rooms, no committees, no elections of 
any kind—in such a country the life of 
a man of rank is a poor thing indeed. 
A few of them have tried to occupy 
themselves with obtaining fine breeds of 
horses and cattle ; and they all act as 
their own agents and auditors of ac- 
counts, expressing astonishment at Eng- 
lish noblemen who trust anybody with 
implicit confidence in such matters. But 
beyond these employments there is ac- 
tually little or nothing for them to do. 
The powerful and factious nobles of old, 
with their strange lives of violence and 
crime gilded over like that of Nero by 
dilettants m in Art—the Orsini, Colon- 
na, and Borgias of old—have given place 
to a race who pick cautiously their steps 
along the very narrowest path of exist- 
ence possible for a human being ; who 
spend their mornings over their account- 
books, their afternoons in a drive with 
their wives up and down the Corso and 
the Pincian, and their evenings at 
cards for a paul a game with their 
uncle, the Cardinal. When they die, 
their epitaphs mentionvery truly, among 
the foremost of their virtues, that they 
were “* Prudent and Frugal!” Such a 
Prince, Duke, or Marquis, for a husband 
will hardly raise a woman’s nature to 
any very lofty altitudes of feeling. 

Let us now try to obtain a glimpse 
of the condition of the women of the 


mezzo cetto class—a class extending, 
with only trifling shades of social 
rank, from the wives and daughters 
of professional men down to keepers 
of small shops, dressmakers, &c. In 
the first place, their domestic life is 
not what we call “comfortable.” That 
truly English word, as Hawthorne says, 
has no application whatever to the 
apartments of a great rambling Italian 
palace, in which each family las its half- 
dozen rooms, with kitchen and scullery 
all on the same floor, and a great stair- 
case (cold, dark, and dirty, nine times 
out of ten), to share with five or six 
other families. Every Italian woman is 
so far a Psyche that she always comes 
out in butterfly guise on Sundays, and 
Festas, and fine afternoons; but the 
rest of her days, and in the “bosom of 
her family,” her state, alas! is very 
much that of the same butterfly in its 
grub condition. Such alternations of 
dirt and splendour are happily confined 
with us to our cooks and housemaids. 
Neither has the Italian much excuse, as 
regards household labours, for her ma- 
tutinal dishabille and violation of the 
sacro-sanct institution of the morning 
bath! A room cleaned as an English 
housewife would clean it is a thing I 
can safely affirm I have never beheld in 
Italy. The frescoed ceilings and cornices, 
the ill-painted, ill-jointed woodwork, the 
large immovable and yet rickety couches, 
ready to break to pieces if shoved a step 
on the carpets which are nailed down for 
the season over a bed of musty straw—it 
were utterly futile to expect such apart- 
ments and such furniture to be what we 
call clean. Then, as to cookery. The 
whole Italian nation possesses that 
quality which some would term a virtue, 
but which is in truth always a misfor- 
tune to the race which inherits it—an 
indifference to all varieties and luxuries 
of food. Like the poor Irish, contented 
for ever with their potatoes and stir- 
about, there is wanted a stimulus for 
wifely cares wherever both parties are 
satisfied without the woman’s exertion 
of a little thought and skill, and the 
whole domestic life loses somewhat 
thereby. In Italy, for foreigners, 
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there is the eternal trattoria tin-box, 
out of which the unwholesome dinner 
is taken, ready served in dishes, at 
the proper hour. For natives, there 
is the undressed salad and the sour 
bread, and the minestra and /esso (the 
soup and boiled-down meat), and very 
little beside, unless fritta, a hotch- 
pot of fish, poultry, or vegetables, fried 
in oil. English crockery and English 
cutlery must be used even by the poor, 
and, of course, are used very sparingly. 
Their own hideous delf (as an Italian 
lady said to me) “breaks if you only 
look at it.” Of course, many ablu- 
tions of the same knife-boards, and 
the like, are very slightly in request. 
Washing, however, does go on—wash- 
ing of clothes. Every day, everywhere, 
may be seen on the lines, hung like cob- 
webs across every court and angle, and 
on the long canes stuck out of windows 
of palaces, arrays of garments dangling 
in the breeze. I am at this moment 
writing opposite a large and handsome 
building—a public college, founded by 
one pope, restored by another. At its 
windows, opening on one of the best 
streets in Rome, there are fixed en per- 
manence strings and canes for drying 
clothes ; and for half the week the 
stone fagade of the college is pleasingly 
diversified by rows of pupils’ stockings, 
shirts, &c., and, now and then, a few 
pairs of sheets. Nobody dreams there 
is any indecency in this, or in a hundred 
other things in Rome which would 
shock us nota little in England. 

Light as it is, and imperfectly accom- 
plished at the best, the Italian lady of 
the mezzo cetto never dreams of training 
her servant to fulfil her domestic task 
by herself. She spends her own time 
half-helping, half-scolding, half-gossip- 
ing with her maids, backwards and for- 
wards between the beds which they are 
making, the dinner they are cooking, 
and that lounge to which the whole 
nation betakes itself at every spare 
moment—the window. Walking in the 
street must never be done alone; but 
out of her window at the Ist, 2d, 3d or 
ultimo piano she may lean and gaze for 
hours on the most public thoronghfare, 


and, moreover, smile and exchange words 
with the passengers, in all propriety. 
Of this liberty every one avails herself 
in full, wasting whole hours staring up 
and down and interchanging comments 
with her donna di servizia (maid of all 
work), or cameriera (lady’s-maid), as the 
case may be, in the adjoining window. 
I have often laughed to watch the rows 
of heads to be seen in profile all down 
the different stories of windows in a 
very dull street on an ordinary day 
when there was actually nothing to see, 
beyond a man with a cart of oranges, a 
hack carriage or two, and a little lupetta 
dog poking his sharp nose among the 
cabbage stalks and other filth in the 
Immondezzaio, which (of course) adorned 
the corner in perpetuity, having its 
name printed on the house over it for 
fear of mistake. 

This is the morning life of an Italian, 
beginning rather early and ending at 
two or three o'clock in winter, and quite 
late in the cool of the evening in sum- 
mer. There is actually very little else 
ever done ; very little music or needle- 
work, or teaching of children; and 
actually no reading in nine cases out of 
ten. Few Italian ladies’ drawing-rooms 
ever show a single book, paper or pam- 
phletof any kind, but only rubbishy orna- 
ments of glass, artificial flowers in gaudy 
French china vases ; or, perhaps, some 
natural flowers carefully mounted on 
wires by the dealer, and set up in that 
formal manner, as unlike a real bouquet, 
freshly arranged by an English lady’s 
hands, as the dead Capuchins in their 
shrouds are unlike living men. When 
Italian women—who are not of the class 
carefully guarded from all but expur- 
gated editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
—attempt to read at all, their studies 
invariably tend towards French novels 
or translations of them into Italian. 
The coarsely vicious Dame aux Camellias 
seems to be the chief favourite. I have 
been amazed to hear nicely-mannered 
young women, in the shops where I have 
managed to fall into conversation, quietly 
cite this as the book they liked best. 
Then came all Dumas’s follies. If there 
were anything better tocounterpoise such 
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a literature it would be of small conse- 
quence ; but there is actually nothing. 
All knowledge of life and morals must 
come through this distorted and polluted 
channel. To these books, apparently, 
the priests make small objection among 
the poorer women. An Italian servant 
told me that her cousin had had a Bible, 
and, “oh, it was a beautiful book! But 
a priest saw it one day, and was very 
angry, and took it away.” They take 
the Bible, but leave the Dame aux 
Camellias. 

The afternoon or evening having 
arrived, Pysche emerges ; after a very 
long sojourn at her toilet, the grub 
has become a most radiant butterfly. 
Over an enormous crinoline falls a rich 
silk petticoat, sweeping at every step 
the dirty streets of Rome ; a most ele- 
gant chapeau de Paris set on the fine 
head, with the hair a [’Jmperatrice ; a 
mantle, in winter, of velvet ; in sum- 
mer, of lace. I am not talking of 
princesses or marchesas. This is the 
toilette of people who keep small shops, 
and of the wives and daughters of ex- 
ployés of the middle and humbler grades. 
How and where the money comes from 
for this senseless dress is a question not 
to be discussed in this place. One 
thing is certain ; all family comfort, and 
even proper food and fuel, is sacrificed 
unhesitatingly by all classes to these 
matters of display—to dress, to a box 
at the theatre, and to a carriage for a 
drive on the Pincian or in the Villa 
Borghese. 

Respecting the humblest class of 
Italian women I have not much to say. 
They are not especially badly off in 
Florence and Rome. Female labour is 
well paid, comparatively to the price of 
the necessaries of life and the value of 
men’s labour. A donna di facienda 
(charwoman) earns 3 pauls (ls. 3d.) 
a-day. <A work-girl 3 or 4 pauls and 
two meals. Slop-workers at their own 
homes earn from 5 to 8 pauls, and if 
they can do the more difficult parts of 
tailoring, such as the button-holes, they 


can readily earn a scudo (4s. 2d.) a-day.’ 


With their habits this is absolute wealth, 
and the work-women themselves spoke 


of it to me as an excellent trade. As 
servants, all Italians are exceedingly 
good-humoured, never seeming to care 
how much trouble they take, or to what 
jobs they are set. They are disorderly, 
untidy, and sometimes violently passion- 
ate—making the absurdest scenes with 
their Italian mistresses, who will permit 
it, and who fly into a rage in return, 
and then make it up afterwards. To 
others they are very respectful, with a 
gentle and well-bred courtesy far removed 
from obsequiousness, and exceedingly 
pleasing. English people sometimes talk 
of their dishonesty, but my experience 
goes to prove that they are remarkably 
trustworthy ; their pilferings, if such 
there be, being very trifling indeed, and 
all valuables being quite safe in their 
hands. Their moderation and sobriety 
are really great ; such faults and vices as 
they have lie in another direction. It 
is almost useless to say they do not 
speak truth ; or, as I have heard it eu- 
phuistically expressed, “they always, on 
“ principle, postpone the interests of 
** veracity to the purposes of the mo- 
“ment!” In this respect they are no 
worse and no better than French, Swiss, 
or Irish servants ; and, like the latter, 
their quick imaginations supply them 
with an inexhaustible supply of myths, 
perfectly astounding to the Anglo- 
Saxon’s dull powers of invention. 
Whatever Romanists may allege, it is 
a fact patent to the most casual observer 
that truth, as a virtwe in itself, is barely 
recognised at all by Catholic nations. 
They are charitable and kind, and per- 
fectly ready to recognise that “ to bear 
“ false witness AGAINST our neighbour” 
is a sin; but to “bear false witness” 
IN HIS FavouR is a totally different 
matter. On the contrary, such an act 
is, as the French say, un mensonge 
sublime ! I recollect a poor Irishwoman 
once affording me an amusing example 
of the utter inability under which she 
laboured to comprehend the nature of 
veracity. She appealed to a lady thus 
pathetically, “Ah, ma’am, won't you 
speak to the master for me? He says 
he doesn’t believe me; and now, to 
show you I would not deceive his 
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honour, I'll tell you the truth. He 
asked me, last week, how I was? and 
I told him I was finely, though I was 
ready to drop!” Could any English 
mind have conceived such a testimony 
to reliability ? 

Doubtless, false teaching has a terri- 
ble share in this evil, as well as the 
difference which should never be for- 
gotten of imaginative and unimaginative 
races. In the land of Machiavelli there 
has not existed for ages any sense of 
disgrace attaching to cunning fraud 
and deception, in themselves, but rather 
the contrary, as Mr. Trollope has so 
amply shown in his life of Filippo 
Strozzi. Praise has been constantly 
lavished on the “prudence” of actions 
for which an English gentleman would 
be kicked out of every club in London. 
Then there is the religious teaching 
which ought to correct this low standard 
of public opinion, but which, to all 
human appearances, never does anything 
of the kind. An American lady here, 
becoming much attached to her Roman 
cameriera, endeavoured, for a long 
time, to awaken her conscience to the 
sin of lying, and at last had reason to 
hope that she had succeeded in doing 
so. One day the woman returned from 
confession in a rather triumphant state 
of mind, and told her mistress, “ that she 
was all wrong to have frightened her 
so much about her falsehoods. The 
priest had assured her that, if they 
were not ‘giurate’ (sworn) lies, they 
were of no consequence—very small 
sins indeed.” 

The pleasantest part to think of in 
these poor souls’ lives is their innocent 
enjoyment of their holidays. I have 
often watched parties of them on a 
Sunday afternoon going out for their 
walk, the whole family together in 
brightest array, and with their black 
eyes dancing with animation, and the 
white teeth gleaming at every smile. A 
Roman Sunday seems to me the best 
thing about Rome. The shops are not 
open as in Paris; there is no actual 
business going on—only a few stalls and 
cafés, and the like, where there is no 
disorder and no intoxication. But the 
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whole population takes holiday never- 
theless. They come home early from 


- church, eat their frugal dinners, and 


then, in their best clothes, start off all 
together, having locked up their apart- 
ments and put the key in their pockets. 
Up and down the streets they walk, 
talking to their friends—up the steps 
of the Trinita, and round the beautiful 
Pincian Hill, thronged with carriages, 
and musical with military bands playing 
in the midst of a handsome garden ; 
then out by the Porta del Popolo, for a 
longer walk through the grand avenues 
and grassy glades of the Villa Borghese ; 
and home at last, at nightfall, through 
the Corso, talking and smiling as gaily 
and yet as soberly as when they started, 
till they climb up to their proper land- 
ing and open their door, and sit down to 
supper, having brought home a store 
of health and pleasure for the week to 
come. 

In concluding this brief sketch of 
Italian women, in 1862, I cannot but 
feel that it is, on the whole, a sad and 
unhopeful one. The country which 
once produced Cornelias and Lucretias, 
and again, after two thousand years, 
gloried in the constellation of gifted 
women, of whom Vittoria Colonna, 
and Olympia Morata, were the types— 
that country ought surely, even yet, to 
possess daughters capable of aiding her 
uprise out of the night of superstition 
and despotism. It may be so; such 
Italian women may exist, and may start 
forth any day from their obscurity ; but 
as yet we see them not. As in the 
loveliest of Rome’s treasures of art, the 
dawn has come, Aurora has started on 
her course out of the realm of chaos 
and darkness. But the female forms 
which should harbinger her car and 
scatter flowers on the way, and bear the 
torch and crown the victor, these yet 
delay to appear, and are absent from 
the picture, 

Finally, there is a side of the life of 
women of the middle and lower classes 
in Rome, of which I cannot speak, and 
yet which cannot be passed over in 
silence without conveying a most 
false- impression of their condition. 
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My information has been derived from 
too many and too well-experienced 
residents in Rome to leave much doubt 
on my mind concerning the awful 
demoralization which prevails among 
men and women—a corruption of a 
degree and character which is only 
paralleled in England in that unhappy 
class, which, as a class, has no existence 
in Rome. In a city with a population 
of less than 200,000 souls, the existence 
of nearly 50,000 celibates (30,000 
ecclesiastics and almost 20,000 soldiers), 
is an element of hopeless disorder. 
The priestly government is prudish, as 
if composed of old maids. No flowers 
may be sold by women; no female 
ballet-dancers may appear, save in ridi- 
culous drapery; every statue in the 
galleries is made what they deem decent ; 
and, when I ventured to suggest that 
the infant schools should admit little 
girls of three to eight, to learn with 
little boys of the same age, I was told 
the Government would close the school 
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at once were such a flagrant impro- 
priety to be attempted. Yet, that the 
present Pope is himself aman of unim- 
peachable morals is a subject of almost 
boastful surprise ; and that many of his 
cardinals, or 30,000 priests and monks, 
follow his good example, no one seems 
to beKieve fora moment. But let us draw 
a veil over the secrets of this “City of 
Destruction,” and remember that men 
cannot set aside God’s laws, soul and 
body, and make religion a cloak for 
tyranny and wrong, and, after all, leave 
those who endure such things in a state 
of moral health and simple piety. 
Despotism and hypocrisy would not be 
what they are could they brood over a 
nation for ages, and be inhaled by it in 
every breath like a malaria, and yet 
leave no fever, no plague behind them, 
to tell of their poisoned bane. Outraged 
nature vindicates itself always, and 
religion, parodied and blasphemed, be- 
comes a curse. 
Rome, March, 1862. 
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BY CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, 


THERE are some immense pleasures and 
sources of gratification which we possess, 
of which we do not make half enough, 
and which we are not half sufficiently 
grateful for. One of these is the “ Morn- 
ing Paper.” As it lies upon the breakfast 
table, folded long-ways in four, how full 
of promise it looks! ‘There are, by the 
bye, two ways in which it may be served 
as a breakfast dish. It may be cold and 
damp, which is its normal condition, or 
it may have been rendered warm, and 
dry, and crisp, by exposure to artificial 
heat. For my own part I prefer it in 
the first state, as more suggestive of 
recent passage through the press, and of 
newly printed wonders in the “ Latest 
Intelligence” department. This is the 
intellectual view of the subject. Con- 
sidered sensually, the warm and crisp 
school has much to say for itself. Either 


way it is a sumptuous dish. How ex- 
cellently it is adapted to satisfy that 
greedy desire to know “what is going 
on” in the world to which we have just 
awakened, with which all persons of 
wholesome mind emerge from their bed- 
rooms in the morning! The last news 
of all the most important questions of 
the day is there. The world moves fast 
now, and questions of absorbing interest 
are being agitated in many quarters. 
Here everything that can be relied on 
as bearing on such matters, is col- 
lected and arranged plainly before you. 
Here are the tidings from every land, 
civilized or uncivilized. Gained by in- 
credible pains, at great outlay, sometimes 
at great risk, laboriously sifted, dexter- 
ously compiled, here is the news which 
you want. Here too, as you turn to the 
leading article, is the commentary on 
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that news. Here your views may be 
confirmed, here your judgment on the 
events of the day will take counsel ; you 
will hear, before you make up your mind 
upon the question of the moment, an 
opinion which has been carefully 
weighed, and not admitted to its place 
in the column without much considera- 
tion and approval of cool and experienced 
heads. Here again, in letters, the best 
public and non-professional views of 
public matters are given ; and here the 
technical man speaks with authority on 
technical subjects. The history of Eng- 
land, of Europe, of the world, is given 
in daily instalments, to be completed in 
how many parts? Doctor Cumming will 
tell us, no doubt, to a page; but then 
he might be wrong. 

What would a man be, and where 
would a man be, without the daily 
paper? I am speaking, of course, of 
men living in the social world. No doubt 
Dr. Livingstone in Central Africa, or 
the captain of a frigate in the middle of 
the Atlantic, can get on without a daily 
journal ; bui how could any of us ? When 
a man hears the subjects of the day dis- 
cussed in his presence, he must be aw 
courant with regard to the last news in 
connexion with them, or his education 
is incomplete. He had better never 
have learnt his Latin grammar than not 
have seen his morning paper. Yester- 
day’s news won’t do at a London dinner 
table. Yesterday is forgotten. The world 
has moved a stage since yesterday morn- 
ing, and it behoves you to know where 
it has got to in that twenty-four hours’ 
interval. The kaleidescope has had a 
turn given to it, and into what pattern 
is it shaken now? It is strange how each 
of those fragments has its share in the 
whole, strange how the slightest move- 
ment will alter all. 

And there are days when the changes 
follow so quickly on each other, and 
when the events that occur are of such 
exceeding interest, that we by no means 
exhaust a subject before giving it up. 
It is superseded by another. A nine 
days’ wonder is no longer known, and 
nine hours of emotion is much for any 
event to excite. To-day attention is 
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given to military murders, and all sorts 
of sinister forebodings are indulged in 


as to the disaffected state of the army. 


To-morrow a house falls, and five-and- 
thirty human beings resting in their 
beds are buried in an unconsecrated 
grave. Presently a ship comes into port 
with news of such a breach of the sane- 
tuary afforded by the union-jack that the 
military murders are clean forgotten, and 
the fallen house and its living victims 
are no longer thought of. There is not 
much chance that “a great man’s memory 
may outlive his life half a year” in times 
like these. 

And so with foreign matters almost 
more. The Italian problem is left un- 
solved, and the Roman riddle is given 
up without an answer. But a little 
while since all eyes were fastened on 
the Pope, on his gallant antagonist, and 
on the old man’s mysterious backer. 
But soon our gaze is straining across the 
Atlantic, all are watching the struggle 
between the two confederacies, all heads 
occupied with the rights and wrongs of 
that contest, all are pretending to be 
neutral, but with a pretty strong bias 
one way or other in their secret hearts. 
The kaleidescope turns ; a cannon-ball 
is shaken out of a gun on board the San 
Jacinto, that cannon-ball has introduced 
a new element into the pattern, and the 
rights of the conflict between North and 
South are nowhere, our own share in the 
difficulty being of so absorbing a sort. 

Let us be grateful to those who pro- 
vide us with this daily history. For 
that treat brought to us every day, for 
that friend full of important information 
who greets us every morning, let us feel 
some sinall amount of gratitude. The 
thing is by no means easily achieved, the 
processes by which all that which you 
want to know is got together and brought 
to your door every day are not easy. 
That folded sheet, with the news inside 
it, is a marvellous thing, brought into 
existence with enormous effort, at enorm- 
ous expense, and by a wonderful ma- 
chinery both mechanical and intellectual. 

And the graver and more important 
portion of that wonderful sheet disposed 
of, how much besides of a more dramatic 
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kind—if one may so speak—remains to 
be digested subsequently. The political 
difficulty, the war intelligence, the fo- 
reign reports from all sorts of remote 
regions, having had their share of at- 
tention, we come next to our own home 
news, the chronicle of our social exist- 
ence. The great crime or accident of 
the moment is discussed, and its latest 
particulars laid before us. Those parti- 
culars we all want to know; the appe- 
tite for them may be a good one, or it 
may be a bad one, but there it is in our 
natures, and I daresay not without its 
useful side. When that great and com- 
plicated crime called the “‘ Northumber- 
land-street tragedy ” was being examined 
into, how eagerly we used all to fly to 
the column which told the latest known 
particulars of that grim and ghastly 
affair. Cases such as these are kept 
before the public eye throughout their 
whole course ; they are virtually tried 
by the public quite as much as by that 
small section of it which sits in the jury 
box. It happens sometimes that those 
who look out from their bed-room win- 
dows before retiring to rest will be 
startled to see a fierce red glare over one 
corner of the town. As it rises and 
sinks, and rises again, how eagerly they 
long for some authentic intelligence 
about it! That intelligence comes with 
the morning paper. Never did we feel 
more strongly what it would be to be 
without that great oracle than on the 
occasion of that second Great Fire of 
London which was one of the events 
of the year 61. The morning which 
succeeded its outburst was the morning 
of Sunday. There was no daily paper 
on the breakfast-table. 

And then for lighter reading, what 
wonderful dramas are furnished in some 
of the reports of law cases. What plots 
and machinations, what revelations of 
human weakness and folly! Who was 
there that failed to follow such a case as 
that of the Italian Collucci through all 
its intricacies—who failed to rejoice 
when that admirably constructed drama 
came to its dénouement? The fifth act; 
which consigned the hero of the piece 
to the House of Correction and hard 
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labour, was well received by a very 
large audience. The police-sheet, too, 
how much entertainment, and how much 
useful warning and caution is to be 
got from that! How quickly is any 
new “dodge” exposed. How soon any 
new manceuvre for getting into houses 
with dishonest intentions is revealed, 
and the public put upon its guard, fore- 
warned, fore-armed, by the experience 
of others. Messrs. Bill Sykes and Co, 
would get on a deal better if their ma- 
chinations were not thus brought to 
light. 

As to the mercantile, and, so to speak, 
pecuniary intelligence, the capitalist may 
enjoy a perfect glut of it as he sips his 
morning tea. Columns upon columns 
of commercial statements, whose ac- 
curacy is only equalled by their mystery, 
are there spread out before him. Mar- 
vellous are the hieroglyphics and the 
fractions which are provided for him. 
He will know what to think when he 
reads in the mining intelligence lines 
like the following :—80,000 | 1 | Cla. 
Con. Min. Co. Jam. 
or 5,120 |.. | Alfred Cons. (Phillack) 

| 3.9.3.|82|—|. He will gather 

what is doing in railways from: St. | 
100 | Do. irredeem. 4 p. cent. | 90. 92. 
|— |, which sounds bad to the un- 
initiated; while he will understand, 
when studying the miscellaneous shares, 
the full bearing of the statement :— 
350,000 | St. | Cop. Mg. of Eng. and 
Smelt | All | 15. 17.] — |. Other 
announcements are not wanting for the 
comfort of the commercial reader. He 
is put up to the exact state of the market 
with regard to jute. He is told that 
“ tallows are firm, sugars buoyant, cottons 
easy, and grey shirtings dull.” 

It is not for one who lacks the mystic 
M.P. attached to his name to attempt to 
form any idea of what the sensation 
must be of seeing one’s own speech in 
the parliamentary reports—seeing it, 
too, in such a reputable guise, and shorn 
of many of the embellishments with 
which it was originally delivered. The 
speaker is doubtless hardly grateful 
enough for the benevolent treatment 
bestowed by the press upon his oratory. 
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He is not conscious of his own hums 
and has. Were these reproduced by 
the reporters, the debates would make a 
very queer figure indeed on paper. As 
it is, the speeches look fluent enough, 
and nobody knows, except the reporters 
aforesaid (who are too busy to tell tales) 
that they were not spoken as glibly as 
they read. 

There is a section again of the morn- 
ing paper to which a man addresses 
himself as a kind of relaxation after 
due attention given to the more business- 
like part of it. As he turns to the 
theatrical intelligence, the accounts of 
entertainments, of exhibitions, and of 
books, he stretches himself more easily 
in his chair, and, if he is an idle man, 
will place his slippered feet upon the 
fender. Then he determines at leisure 
which of these shows it will become 
him to patronise, and, perhaps, what 
tone he will take in discoursing of them 
afterwards. If he is going out to dinner 
that same evening where such matters 
may be discussed over the table-cloth, 
it is of real importance to him to be 
well informed as to these affairs. “They 
tell me,” he will be able to say, and it 
is the best way of putting it by far, 
“ They tell me that Mr. Cuxton’s perfor- 
“ mance in ‘ Knox and Mox’ is as fresh 
“ and charming as ever ;” or, “it seems 
“ that Mr. Courcibault has made a new 
“ hit in ‘The Macaroon.’” 

And among the lighter matter which 
the morning paper furnishes for our 
amusement must be classed, I suppose, 
the sporting intelligence, though this, 
like the commercial news, appeals chiefly 
to a world of its own. Like the com- 
mercial news, too, it has a phraseology of 
its own, and it is not everybody who 
would understand it. It is necessary 
before a member of the general public 
can master the details of a race that he 
should understand all about “stable 
companions,” “making the running,” 
“calling upon horses,” and the like; and 
it is just as well that he should know 
what is meant by an animal being in 
better “form” at such and such a race 
than he was in that which preceded it. 
He should also by rights be sufficiently 
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well acquainted with our different race- 
courses to understand what is indicated 


_by the T. Y. C., or the A. F., or the first 


half of the Ab. M. In fact, unless he 
is able to understand an announcement 
such as this: “a sweepstakes of 300 
“sovs. each h. ft. for two-year olds ; 
“fillies 8st. 7lb.; those out of mares 
“ which never bred a winner of 500 sovs. 
“ allowed 3Ib. ; last half of Ab. M. (3 
“ fur. 217 yards) 4 subs.”—what is to 
become of him ? 

Yet, these small matters mastered, 
such reading as this is not without a 
certain vein of interest. To any one 
having a talent for pointing a moral, 
the history of a race is singularly sugges- 
tive of the performances of certain 
human competitors for the great prizes 
of lifee We have most of us known 
instances of distinguished geniuses 
hitherto unknown, except among their 
friends, who were coming into that 
dread arena called public life, and were 
to carry all before them. They come, 
and though the course be only our friend 
the “Ab. M. of 3 fur. 217 yards,” they 
are found staggering with difficulty to 
the end of it, last of all, panting and ex- 
hausted. There are horsesthus renowned 
among the “knowing ones,” expected 
before the hour of competition to do 
immense things ; and others there are 
which will still remind us of many of 
our friends and acquaintances, whose 
careers we have watched with interest. 
Have any of us ever been acquainted 
with a “ favourite,” for instance? How 
well-grounded seemed the confidence 
which we all placed in him, how he 
distinguished himself at college, how 
he beat Bookworm and the rest at his 
“trials!” The prize poem was his, and 
what a degree he took! Alas! that 
long, long course called human life was 
too much for him, and Bookworm got 
first to the goal, which it takes more 
than a score of years to reach. The 
horse again which “jumps off with a 
lead” as soon as the flag is lowered, and, 
starting the first, arrives the last—have 
we never known a precocious youth “of 
tremendous promise” of whom we are 
reminded by this impetuous animal? 
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And then the steady-going horse, who 
just holds his own throughout the race, 
and then, at the end, gets a good place, 
though not the first, the second, or third 
perhaps ; or the animal who almost to 
the end remains in the back ground, but 
just at the finish “comes through his 
horses” with a rush, and wins by a 
neck—are there not men like these, who 
go on biding their time, and holding 
their breath in the background, un- 
noticed till the moment comes when 
with one vigorous push they come for- 
ward and take the prize out of the very 
teeth of the fast ones who held the 
fron rank so long ? 

Yes, it is a hard thing to win a race. 
The jockey and the horse must both be 
so good. How completely may the re- 
sources of a magnificent animal be 
thrown away by the injudiciousness of 
his rider, while, on the other hand, the 
discreetest of jockeys can do little if he 
bestrides a sorry jade which cannot re- 
spond to his call. It is like a man with 
an ambitious soul straining after emi- 
nence with a brain and a physique which 
cannot second his efforts. 

Our thorough student of the morning 
paper has now moralized duly over the 
sporting intelligence. He has mastered 
the commercial news. He has waded 
through that ghastly compound of blood 
and beer which the police-sheet supplies 
—assault and drunkenness, drunkenness 
and assault throughout. He has specu- 
lated on the treatment of Michael Sul- 
livan, “who has been twice brought up 
“ for murderous assaults, once for gnaw- 
“ ing off a woman’s nose, and once for 
“biting a large piece out of a casual 
“ acquaintance’s neck,” who is allowed 
to be at large again after a brief im- 
prisonment, and is not even (for the 
security of the public nose) furnished 
with a muzzle. The reader has in short 
mastered the principal contents of the 
journal, and he turns to the advertise- 
ments, and wonders why anybody is 
ever ill, grey-haired, bald ; why any one 
has misfitting clothes, uncomfortable 
boots. In the advertisement-sheet all 
such things are provided against. In 
the advertisement-sheet there are ser- 
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vants without a defect, houses without 
a nuisance, horses free from unsound- 
ness, and excellent sherry at a pound 
a-dozen. In the advertisement-sheet 
we read of enterprising gentlemen who 
are ready to give a douceur of 6/. to 
any one whowill accommodate them with 
the sum of 15/. for one week, property 
to the amount of 80/. being deposited 
with the lender. I can imagine that 
property. <A perfectly brown picture 
said to be by Canaletti, a couple of vases 
said to be by Benvenuto Cellini, a shep- 
herd and shepherdess said to be Dresden. 
In the advertisement-sheet we read 
that “the widow of an English noble- 
“man, who, as well as her servants, 
“ speak several languages, and are ac- 
“ customed to travel, wishes to form an 
“ agreeable party to visit the Continent ;” 
or to introduce a young lady into circles 
of society, in which she could otherwise 
never hope to move. 

Wonderful are such advertisements, 
and deeply interesting, though, perhaps, 
scarcely so much so as those in which a 
next of kin is sought to inherit a large 
and neglected property. Are those 
advertisements genuine? The names 
that appear in them sound very imagi- 
native. The intestate deceased is always 
named Jasper, or Nicholas, or Timothy, 
or called by some other appellation only 
known in the world of fiction. The 
reader who is possessed of any rational 
name need never glance down any such 
advertisements with a hope that he may 
haply be concerned in them. For 
my part, I have no confidence in their 
reality whatever ; and, when I read that 
“the next of kin, if any, of Jasper 
“ Rogers, late of Torpor-cum-Slugs, 
“ Westmoreland, may hear of something 
“to their advantage by applying to 
“ Messrs. Blenkinsop & Co., of Gray’s 
“Inn,” I believe the real meaning of 
that sentence, as known to certain 
initiated felons, to be, “The master’s 
“ away to-night, and we can crack the 
“crib. Meet outside the ‘Cat and 
“ Bagpipes,’ Centrebit Lane, Peckham 
“ Rye.” 

It is impossible to deny that there is 
something very seductive and hard to 
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resist about advertisements. When 
you are told as above, that you can 
get excellent sherry for 1/. a dozen, and 
are asked, “ why you will give more,” 
there is a tendency in weak humanity 
to write an order for a dozen forthwith. 
When a man wantsa horse, and reads of 
a “dun cob,” possessed of every equine 
virtue, there is no doubt that it is 
difficult to resist that spavined, sand- 
cracked, glandered, vicious brute, which 
sounds so well on paper. When writh- 
ing in the agonies of tooth-ache, has not 
an elixir an inviting sound? When 
dyspepsia is rampant, and a “pill of 
health” is proclaimed as ready for one’s 
swallow, is it easy to resist that mighty 
panacea? I own that I am strongly af- 
fected by advertisements, and that I feel 
inclined to “ bruise my oats,” to “double 
up my perambulator,” and not to “ give 
more,” when respectively plied with these 
stimulating suggestions. At any rate, 
without yielding to these fascinating 
invitations, it is pleasant to study them 
philosophically, and speculate on the 
very easy game which life would be to 
play if it was possible to put implicit 
reliance on every word that appears in 
the advertisement-sheet. 

One more function which the news- 
paper fulfils let us just mention before 
we have done :—It furnishes us with brief 
biographies of the friends and associates 
with whom we make the journey of life. 
Of some, indeed, there is little told but 
one or two events—a marriage, a death. 
They keep the noiseless tenor of their 
way along paths that are unknown and 
obscure. But there are others of a 
man’s friends whose names appear often 
in the public record. Of one he has 
traced the upward rise from the day 
when he was appointed a midshipman 
on board the Thunderer, till now he has 
got the command of a frigate on the 
American station. Another, whom he 
remembers a little snivelling boy, whose 
head he punched at school, is returned 
the member for Rottenborough, and is 
thenceforth a legislator of his country. 
Well, well; who would have thought 
it? Then here is another friend, who 
has preached his way to eminence, on 
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whom the lawn sleeves have fallen, and 
who has just taken his seat as a spiritual 
Another works under a different 
gown ; but hardly a day passes that his 
name does not show in the annals of 
Westminster Hall or at assizes. Yester- 
day he prosecuted, to-day he defends, 
both times successful, and see, he has got 
the silk gown and the mystic Q.C. 
attached to his name. And who is this 
gazetted to be ensign in the same paper? 
“Can it be possible that my old friend 
and school-fellow has got a son old 
enough for that? Let me see—we 
were at college in ’40, and then he 
married that girl with such loty of 
money. Yes, it must be so, and what 
an old fellow I am getting!” 

“Some grow to honour, some to 
shame.” Here is another part of the 
gazette, and here is that unfortunate 
fellow Chopfall going through the Court 
again. I remember him, a thin, un- 
lucky boy ; his clothes never fitted him, 
and, when he had a day out, it was 
proverbially rainy. Then here is that 
incorrigible scapegrace, young Rowdy, 
brought up again at Bow Street for a 
drunken riot. What misery for his poor 
mother, whom I know so well, and 
whom no one ever sees or hears of now ! 

And then those briefest biographies 
of all, contained in the list of born, and 
dead, and married. So here is Broad- 
lands, who has been waiting so long for 
an heir, has got one at last—a little 
further on the child is numbered with 
the dead. And here is “ Mrs. Bunny- 
hunter, of twins ;” that makes thirteen, 
and not twopence a year to divide among 
them. Here is one married to bone 
and aristocracy, another sold to vulgarity 
and wealth. ‘This is a part of the daily 
chronicle which is not always and to 
all the pleasantest reading. Doubtless, 
that column has been read before now 
with aching heart and wondering eyes. 
It is not difficult to imagine the case of 
some poor forsaken girl, who reads there 
of the accomplishment of a treacherous 
act. There are people in the room, and 
she sits for a while idly with the paper 
in her lap, and answering one or two 
remarks wildly enough. At last she 
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gets an opportunity to leave the room, 
and all that the company knows is, that 
Miss —— has a bad head-ache, and 
appears no more that day. The news- 
paper is not all pleasure, or all business, 
and there are few, if any, who have not 
received some severe shocks from its 
perusal. Has it never happened to the 
reader to come suddenly and without 
preparation upon the death of a dear 
friend or relative? How you read it 
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over and over again, wondering if it 
really is your friend, doubting where 
there is no doubt, hoping where hope is 
not. 

And so the journal finishes its work 
of information, and you have mastered 
all it has to tell at last. It will come to 
you to-morrow morning without fail : 
may you enjoy it all the more for these 
few words that have been said about it! 


MICHAEL ANGELO: A DRAMATIC ANECDOTE. 


ADAPTED FROM FRIEDRICH HEBBEL, BY RICHARD GARNETT. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Pore JuLIus THE SECOND. 
Tae DUKE. 
MicHAEL ANGELO, 
RaPHAEL, 
BRaMANTE, 
SANGALLO, 
PRosPERO, a young artist. 
Pancrazio, steward to the Duke. 
PANDOLFO, an antiquary. 
Marrero, a Roman citizen. 
Battista, a Lombard. 

ONOFRIO, @ usurer. 
Annunziata, @ beggar-girl. 
GrovannI, a bravo. 

A Fruit Girl. 

Workmen and People. 


Artists. 


Scene on the Capitoline Hill, where excavations 
are being carried on by order of the Duke, 
A crowd of spectators. 


Battista. Well, it is curions, I con- 
fess, 


Our good mother’s 
niggardness. 
No gold, no gems Italia’s earth 
Fer yields us. 
Matt. 
worth. 
Antiques I mean, of course. 

Batt. O yes, 
Much do they teach ; for instance, this, 
That the barbarians— 

Matt. What of them? . 

Batt. No ponies of Jerusalem 
That Alaric and Attila, 


Stones too have their 
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Who took the precious things away, 
Left us the blocks— 
Matt. Their sons are fain 
To bring the gold for back again. 
Annunziata |to Battista]. Kind Si- 
gnor, of your charity, 
A trifling alms. 
Batt, Why come to me? 
Ann. O sir, I pine in cruel need ! 
Three whole days long no bit of bread! 
Batt. ’Tis hard. 
Ann. 
were 
Myself the sole poor sufferer ! 
Father and mother starve with me. 
Batt. They live yet? 
Ann. 
you see. 
[Pointing to three children accidentally behind 


her, who, as she turns away, increase to a 
dozen without her perceiving it. 


Batt. What! all of them! and you 


God knows ; yet if I 


Ay, and these 


so young ¢ 

’Tis a full quiver! 

Ann. He was hung, 
Their poor dear father. 

Batt. Ay! and thus he 
Left you these ? 

Ann. All! 

Matt. You brazen hussy! 


Is my own grandchild one of your ones? 

Ann, [looking round and discovering 

the state of the case]. O no! I only meant 
these poor ones. 
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Matt. Evaporate ! 
Ann, [running of.] The devil im- 


prove you! 

Batt. Not one was hers ! 

Matt. A cheat, 
Lord love you! 


Three days without a bite or sup! 
Who then has shut the convents up? 
A likely tale! 

Batt. With such deceivers 
What misery can find believers ? 
I meant the little coin for her ; 

[Zo OnoFRIO. 

Pray you accept it, aged sir. 

Onofrio. Sir! in your teeth ! 

Bat. A benefit 
Proffered, and in a rage with it ! 


Onofr. Am I a beggar? I address 
A word to you! 
Bat. I must confess 


The lip undoubtedly remote 
From supplication ; but the coat! 
Onofr. Know your folks better ! 
Matt. It is true 
Rome has no citizen than you 
More wealthy—there ! be pacified ! 
[To Battista. 
Or more penurious beside ! 
A Workman [holding up an antique 


lamp]. A find! 
Pancrazio. Here with it! Through 
me pass 
All curiosities. (Takes the lamp. 
Pandolfo. Alas! [ray 


Pancr, A precious lamp, indeed! Its 
Has lit some wonders in its day ! 
Pand. Howfinely wrought! how freely 
plastic ! ' 
Who would not be enthusiastic ? 
Let’s kiss the sweet corrosion—thus ! 
Pancr. Drop it, I tell you. 
Pand. Envious ! 
Workman. Another! 
Pand. Heavens ! 
Hands on it. 
Paner, Signor ! 
Pand. [giving Pancrazio the lamp). 
Storm away ! 
I had first hold ; you can’t undo that! 
Batt. [to Matteo|. Do you see aught 
in it? 
PY Matt. Tis true that 
To taste this sort of thing, one must 


Thus I lay 
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Have scraped one’s mede of learned rust 
From grave Bologna. 


Pand. If you had 


A grain of sense, you would be glad 


To trust it with me, safe to know, 
In six months, whether it or no 
Horace or Virgil’s vigils lit. 
I'll ask the Duke the loan of it. 
Giovanni [takes Pandolfo aside}. Si- 
gnor, would you possess the trea- 
sure } 
Pand. Who are you ? 
Giov. Signor, at your pleasure, 
A poor assassin. Make selection 
Of aught in any man’s collection ; 
Favour me with a wink, and I 
Engage it yours. 
Pand. Friend, verily 
Your trade is somewhat perilous ! 
Giov. Fool! Keep your counsel, or 
else thus— 
[Menaces Panvo.¥Fo with his dagger, and exit. 


Pand. Can it be by such practices 


My rivals gather— 

Fruit-girl. Oranges ! 
Two a bajocco ! 

Matt. One’s enough. 
Here ! 


Fruit-girl. Change for a bajocco! stuff! 
Take out the balance in my prayers, 
Three paternosters ! 

[Mingles with the crowd, reciting a paternoster. 

Matt. What fine airs ! 

A good fruit, though. 

Workmen. 

A statue ! 
Pancr. How? a prize perhaps. 
[Beholding the statue. 
Heavens! I'll to the Duke. 


Huzza! up caps! 


(Exit. 

Pand. There’s scope 
Now for my talents. Let us hope 
The dear thing has no attributes ! 

Batt. The dinner-hour at last ; that 


suits ! 
Good-bye, I’m off! 
Matt. The Lombard 
glutton ! 


Intent alone upon his mutton 
At such a moment ! 
[The statue is raised from the excavation. 
People. Lo! see here 
A Jupiter ! 
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Pand. [pressing forwards}. The case 
is clear. 
A thing the rabblement inhuman 
Know at first sight, ay! there’s acumen! 
A Jupiter! the very blind men 
Might vouch for that, but where to find 
men 
Competent to discrimination 
Of statuary, age, and nation ? 
A Jove! as reasonably blurt out 
“Tt wants an arm!” I found the dirt 
out ! 
Prospero. A master’s masterpiece 
withal! 
Pand. Neither is that original ; 
They all are, so you only look 
Under the ground for them. 
Matt. The Duke ! 
Prosp. And swarms of artists. 
: [Enter the Duke with Pancrazio. 
The Duke. Powers! Just so 
As I commissioned Angelo! 
Truly, a master laboured this ; 
Yet was my thought profound as his. 


[To PanDoLFo. 
What sayest ? 
Pand. In sooth a glorious find ! 
The Duke. And Grecian ? 


Pand. Rather, to my mind, 
Roman of the best period. 
Bramante. Sir, the hypothesis 


is odd. 
As Greek as Grecian ever was, 
Not of the date of Phidias. 
Pand. Why? 
Bram. So my eye decides ; how else? 
Pand. Accept this pair of spectacles ! 
Bram. And next, remark how wide a 
roamer 
The modeller has been from Homer. 
Which, questionless, he had not dared 
But that the Attic sculptor barred 
His path with a colossal Jove. 
Sangallo, It seems to live, to breathe, 
to move! 
Bram. Yet what composure! Burst 


His path were swerveless as a star’s. 
Prosp. What models those Greek 
fellows had ! 
Our folks may hang themselves. 
glad 
I ama painter. Hammer, hew ; 
Earth opes her jaws, and laughs at you! 


Tm 
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Duke. Call Michael Angelo ! 


[£ait Panorazto. 


Bram. Hem, hum! 
An awkward way for him to come! 
Duke. Wherefore ¢ 
Bram. A master here to-day 
He comes, a scholar goes away. 
Anatomy of all his points 
Is strongest ; now observe these joints ! 
Here’s flesh indeed, but flesh with skin ! 
Point me a knuckle or a shin, 
Or aught abrupt or angular ! 
Yet marks the outline where they are, 
And sagely has the artist shown 
Butter is butter, stone is stone. 
Sang. Well thought and neatly put, 
Bramante ! 
My stock of words is somewhat scanty ; 
Yet may I claim an eye, like you, 
And as you think, so think I too. 
Prosp. Why did I bend me to the 
ground 
Before him, now so clearly bound 
Straight to the dogs? Come cap, hence- 
forth 
I spare thee ; let him own my worth ! 
They have his measure now, but who 
Can tell what wonders I may do? 
Sang. He comes. 
Bram. And on the other side 
Comes Raphael. Now they shall be 
tried ! 
[Enter RapHaEt and MicHaEt ANGELO from 
opposite sides, each attended by his scholars. 


Raph. Hail, Angelo! 
M. Ang. Hail, Raphael! 
Raph. [to the Duke}. 
Pardon, I saw not. 
M. Ang. Me as well. 
| The Duke. What say ye? Is it aught 
to come for ? 
M. Ang. [to Raphael]. 
S thou first. 


Raph. Truly—I am dumb for 
Surprise—I need time ! 

M. Ang. [aside]. He may ruin 
My whole plan! 

Raph. Surely ’tis the hewing 


Of some progenitor of thine. 

Thou shouldst kneel to it, as to a shrine. 
M. Ang. [aside]. He has an eye! 
Raph. ’Tis hard to cease 

From viewing such a masterpiece ; 
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Yet must I to the Quirinal, 
Else would I linger. 


[Exit with his scholars. 


The Duke. Once for all, 
Say candidly, how feel’st thou it— 
My jest’s fulfilment ? 

M. Ang. Not a whit ! 

The Duke. Darest thou still a Jove 

produce ¢ 

M. Ang. Surely you need no second 

Zeus ! 
The Duke. O, room for two and three 
there is. 
But tell me, couldst thou rival this ? 

M. Ang. Who knows? 

The Duke. Who knows ! 

M. Ang. Who knows, indeed ? 

The Duke. Come, say at once thou 

could’st exceed ! 

M. Ang. And wherefore not? Until 

the fall 
Each wrestler hopes the coronal. 
And this—Now, really, what allures 
The gaze of all you connoisseurs ? 
To boast equivalent capacity 
Were surely no such huge audacity ! 
Bramante, thou couldst match it ! 

Bram. 

Such fool am I, my Angelo ! 
Ne’er did I vail my cap to you ; 
Before this masterpiece I do ! 
And, sure as I am standing now 
Much on your level, do I bow 
To him, and unreserved. and free 
Own his superiority. 

M. Ang. Explain me Raphael's cold- 

ness, 

Sang. Pure 
Envy of merit, to ‘be sure ! 

We praise with all our might, and pride 
us 
On feeling no such thing inside us. 

M. Ang. Truly, to-day I know ye not ; 
Whither has your perception got ? 

Am I the only one to hint 
A fault? 

Bram. Thou hast, in truth, a squint : 
Who takes his failings for deserts, 
Judging another’s work, inverts 
The process. 

M. Ang. [aside]. Thou dilated blad- 


oa 


No 


er, 
How thou shalt pay ! [aloud] Poor com- 
rades, sadder 
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Was never critical condition ; 
Yet ’tis not far to a physician. 

[To Panpo.Fo, 
Come thou then, wise as Socrates, 
Learned as Aristoteles, 
Who, for the beard, with Plato classest, 
And, as to spectacles, surpassest 
The said philosopher, our own 
Archeologic paragon ! 
Come, make the knotty problem clear. 
Is it so wondrous ? 


Pand. Thou wilt ne’er 
Attain to it, at any rate, 
Poor Michael ! 

M. Ang. So, without debate, 


It is a genuine antique ? 
Pand. A pretty question ! 
M. Ang. Come then, Greek, 

I feel the power to rival thee ! 

The Duke. Angelo, ’tis insanity ! 

Replace the missing arm alone, 

All shall be reckoned as thine own. 

Bram. A Daniel come to judgment! 
Truly 

A golden thought! Restore it duly, 

Then, if a caviller appears, 

I promise thee to box his ears. 

M. Ang. Do so, beginning with thine 
own. 
[Drawing the arm from under his cloak. 

Behold the lacking limb of stone. 

How now? 

[Pause of universal astonishment, during which 
the Pope and RAPHAEL enter, and remain 
unperceived behind the other actors. 

Bram. Impossible ! 
M. Ang. O it 
Is doubtless an imperfect fit ! 


[Joins the arm on to the statue, which it fits 


completely. 
The Duke. What means all this ? 
M. Ang. ’Tis quickly told. 


The work being mine, I was so bold 

As to inter it here. Alack! 

Virtue of mould and chimney-black ! 

You honoured me with your commis- 

sions, 

Thought to prescribe me hard conditions 

Which in that selfsame room, be certain, 

Stood all fulfilled—behind the curtain ! 
[To the others. 

You see the faults more clearly now ? 

Yet what is done is done, I trow. 
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And no recalcitrancy will 
Protect you from the bitter pill. 
[ Pause. 
Ye masters of your mastery sure, 
Thou antiquary, connoisseur, 
Think not that Michael is befooled 
Because your criticism ruled 
His work an ancient’s—ah ! too well 
I know the gulf impassable ! 
Yet know I Phidias not more far 
Before me, than behind you are, 
And, as I honour him, so ye 
Are bound in turn to honour me! 
Bram. In sooth, a lesson! In return 
Please your schoolmastership to learn 
You ne’er wrought such a work before ! 
M. Ang. I thought as much, nor ever 
more 
Shall do the like? Exactly ! 
Your fortress is impregnable. 
My next is different, I suppose ? 
Then slay the lily with the rose, 
Ask cherries in the citron’s place. 
Would the whole garden mend my case ? 
Admit it in the summer hours, 
Flourishing with all fruits and flowers 
Conceivable ; ’tis but to see 
Nought admirable but a tree 
Bearing them all at once, and this 
Lacking, you justify your hiss. 
The Pope (Coming forward, leading 
RapuakE by the hand]. 
Michael, be not too warm, ‘Tis true 
Thou'rt wholly right, yet hear this too. 
God, for the world’s own benefit, 
Has sent the devil into it, 
Who serves Him like the rest, but just 
Because it is the fact he must ; 
So misses his reward, and God 
Owes the black vassal but a rod. 
He sees the wheat, is vexed, proceeds 
To interpolate a crop of weeds. 
What harm? They've ploughed the 
field, manured it, 
With sap by Satan’s self procured it, 
And for the ploughman’s care and grief 
The reaper binds the richer sheaf. 
The dog pursued the bird, who thus 
Found out the use mysterious 


Well, 
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Of wings; deem’st thou he quarrelled 
then 
With what had made him denizen 
Of heaven, albeit a cur? Even so 
The envious snap at thee ; but go 
Like one who sets a scornful back 
Against a wasps’ nest, forced to track 
The lofty path that lifts him well 
Out of the dark ignoble dell, 
And sets him proudly where his pests 
Are viewless, and his vision rests 
Exulting on the glorious scene 
But for the stinging tribe unseen. 
May he not ery, Sure as I live, 
I do not thank you, but forgive ! 
M. Ang. Pardon, then, as thou dost 
advise, 
To all my insect-enemies ! 
’*Twere simple to expect each elf 
Just to exterminate himself, 
So, as the creature must have food, 
Even let him bite me! Well and good. 
The Pope. "Tis not the point I would 
; attain. 
Is thy own conscience free from stain ? 
[Pointing to RaPHAEL. 
Say, hast thou ne’er essayed to strip 
Aught from Ais wreath whose glowing 
lip 
Even now has urged and spurred me 
thus, 
Owning thy work miraculous ? 
M. Ang. Two are we, evermore apart ! 
The Pope. Can a man clasp to his 
own heart 
Himself? Now! 
M. Ang. Well! 
[RapHak. falls into his arms. 
The Pope. *Tis well indeed ! 
Now for the labour and the meed ! 
[To RaPHakL. 
Thou to the Vatican ! 
[To MicHaEL ANGELO. 
Thee the shrine 
Of Sixtus waits. What ye design, 
Born of the pure exalted zeal 
Two generous rivals nobly feel, 


‘Shall match the state of Peter’s dome, 


The immortality of Rome ! 


co 
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THE HAND OF MAN IN THE KIRKDALE CAVERN. 


BY JOHN TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT PYRAMID—WHY WAS IT BUILT?” ETC. ETC. 


“Tn all such pretences to antiquity, they 
that say the latest are almost always 
nearest the truth.”—Dran Pripgavx. 

Ir is well known that the bones of 
many animals, foreign to the climate, 
are often found in caverns, and in the 
superficial strata of the earth, both in 
this country and on the Continent, and 
many attempts have been made to ac- 
count for this fact ; but they are none 
of them satisfactory. The most remark- 
able occurrence of the kind was the 
discovery of a vast number of bones in 
the Kirkdale Cavern, in Yorkshire, 
which, for the variety of its contents, 
and the care with which they have 
been scrutinized, affords the best oppor- 
tunity that has ever yet been offered for 
the investigation of the true character 
and probable cause of these phenomena. 
But even the ingenious author of “ Re- 
liquie Diluviane” was not quite satis- 
fied with his own theory concerning 
their origin, when he produced his cele- 
brated work ; nor were his subsequent 
explanations considered more fortunate 
by others. “Many of the bones,” he 
says, “are identical with species which 
“ now exist, and very few have under- 
“gone the smallest process of mineral- 
“jzation. Their condition resembles 
“ that of common grave bones, being in 
“so recent a state, and having under- 
“gone so little decay, that if the re- 
“ cords of history, and the circumstances 
“that attend them, did not absolutely 
“ forbid such a supposition, we should 
“be inclined to attribute them to a 
“much later period than the Deluge ; 
“ and certainly there is, in my opinion, 
“no single fact connected with them, 
“that should lead us to date their 
“ origin from any more ancient era.” 

It cannot be objected to this testi- 
mony, that its ingenious author after- 
wards qualified or rescinded it. It is 
republished in his last work on the 


contents of the Kirkdale Cavern, 
wherein he expressly appeals to this, 
and the other extracts which he gives 
from his Inaugural Lecture, as to a 
“ summary of facts in addition to those 
“ afforded by the interior of caves and 
“ fissures.” We may conclude, there- 
fore, that, in the deliberate judgment of 
Dr. Buckland, nothing is proved con- 
cerning these bones which can take 
them out of the influence of human 
action, if any positive evidence can be 
adduced from history to show that 
they have ever been brought within the 
sphere of that action. 

M. Cuvier also was desirous that some 
more rational account, if possible, should 
be given of the origin of these and 
similar deposits of what are erroneously 
called fossil remains. They occupied a 
very large share of his attention, and 
he acquired a great portion of his fame 
from the zeal and ability which he dis- 
played in prosecuting his researches 
concerning them ; yet he seems to hope 
for some more satisfactory evidence re- 
garding them than he had been able to 
obtain. “ By the careful investigation 
“ of those events,” he observes, “‘ which 
“approach, as it were, to the history 
“of our own race, we may hope to be 
“able to discover some traces of more 
“ancient events and their causes ; if, 
“after so many abortive attempts al- 
“ready made on the same subject, we 
“may yet flatter ourselves with that 
“hope. These ideas,” he adds, “ have 
“haunted, and I may even say have 
“ tormented me, during all my researches 
“ into the fossil remains of bones.” 4 

It is my earnest wish to pursue this 
subject with a calm and candid mind, 
and while I endeavour to bring forward 
another theory, which has not yet been 
advocated, I trust it will be done with 


‘ Theory of, the Earth, Jameson’s Transla- 
tion, p. 177. 
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all the respect due to those distinguished 
men from whose judgment I presume to 
differ. I concur with them in the tenor 
of these observations, while I think it 
probable that a much more recent date 
may be assigned to these phenomena 
than any which they have suspected. 


The word “cavern” is not strictly 
synonymous with “cave,” though they 
are often used indifferently. A cave is, 
properly speaking, a single chamber in 
the earth; a cavern consists of more 
than one chamber, either as fissures in 
the rock, or as a succession of caves. 

The den of a hyena is a cave or 
hole in the earth, and not a cavern, 
even according to Dr. Buckland’s de- 
scription. “ They make no earths of 
“their own,” he says, “but lie under 
“rocks, or resort to the earths of 
“ wolves, as foxes do to those of bad- 
“ gers; and it is not uncommon to find 
“ wolves and hyznas in the same bed of 
“ earths.” —(P. 23.) From this account 
we have no reason to suppose that hyzenas 
in great numbers resort to caverns, as 
to a common abode; which is the case 
assumed at Kirkdale. 

Hyznas will come, as Dr. Buckland 
says, “in herds of six, eight, and often 
“more, into the villages at night, and 
“ carry off with them whatever they are 
“able to master. They will kill dogs 
“and asses, even within the inclosure 
“of houses, and fail not to assemble 
“ wherever a dead camel or other ani- 
“mal is thrown, which, acting in con- 
“ cert, they sometimes drag to a prodi- 
“gious distance.” This is no doubt 
true, if they cannot secure their prey 
by other means till they have made a 
meal of it; but it is not likely that in 
a desolate spot, such as the locality of 
the Kirkdale Cavern must have been 
when it is supposed to have been te- 
nanted by hyenas, “they should have 
“dragged into its recesses the other 
“ animal bodies whose remains are found 
“mixed indiscriminately with their 
“own.” “They are in the habit of 
“attacking quadrupeds stronger than 


“ themselves, and even repelling lions ;” 


why then, when there was nothing to 


prevent them from enjoying their prey 
in the open air, should these hyenas 
endeavour to secrete their food in a 
cavern? They come “in herds,” we are 
told, “into the villages at night ;” yet 
they are not gregarious, and it would 
have been more correct to say, they 
hunt together in packs: they have 
no social instincts, and never herd to- 
gether, like cattle. The hyena lives 
alone. “L’Hyéne est un animal soli- 
taire.”—(Buffon.) What the late Mr. 
Fladgate wittily remarked of lawyers, 
when the Law Society was about to be 
established—*“ They unite in packs, like 
beasts of prey, but are not gregarious” — 
may be said of the hyenas. What 
therefore could induce these creatures 
to live together in a cavern, where the 
stronger were always eating up the 
weaker, and the younger the more aged 
and infirm? Of all the animals in ex- 
istence the hyzna would be one of the 
last to take up his abode, generation 
after generation, in such a place as the 
Kirkdale Cavern. 

But, in addition to this general aver- 
sion of the beast to the restraints of a 
social life, may be stated other cogent 
reasons why, if he had the inclination 
to indulge himself in living among his 
kindred, it was utterly impossible that 
he could gratify it in the place which 
he is supposed to have chosen. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CAVERN, 


The characteristics of the Kirkdale 
Cavern may be briefly summed up in 
the following particulars :— 

1. The cavern is situated in a belt of 
mountain limestone, which forms the 
northern boundary of the Vale of Pick- 
ering, a tract of Kimmeridge clay. 

2. Irregular ledges of limestone and 
nodules of chert project along its sides 
and roof. 

3. Small grooves and pits occupy 
great part of its interior. 

4. Its elevation above the nearest 
stream, the Hodge-beck, is nearly 80 feet. 

5. Its mouth was closed externally 
with rubbish (or gravel and sand), and 
was overgrown with grass and bushes. 
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6. The original entrance was very 
small. “ Nearly thirty feet of its outer 


extremity have now been removed,” 


says Dr. Buckland, “and the present 
“entrance is a hole about three feet 
“high and five broad, which it is on/y 
* possible for a man to enter on his 
“hands and knees, and which expands 
“and contracts itself irregularly from 
“ two feet to seven feet in breadth, and 
“from two feet to fourteen feet in 
“height ; diminishing generally as it 
“ proceeds into the interior of the hill.” 

7. “The roof and floor, for many 
“ yards from the entrance, are composed 
“ of regular horizontal strata of limestone, 
“‘ uninterrupted by the slightest appear- 
“ ance of fissure, fracture, or stony rub- 
“ bish of any kind ; but farther in, the 
“roof and sides become irregularly 
“« arched, and are studded with pendent 
“and roundish masses of chert and 
“ stalactite.” ” 

8. “ The irregularities of the bottom 
“of the cavern, though apparently not 
“ great, have been filled up throughout 
“ to a nearly level surface, by the intro- 
“duction of a bed of mud or loamy 
“ sediment, covering entirely the whole 
“ bottom to the average depth of about 
“a foot.” 

9. Not a particle of mud was found 
attached either to the sides or roof; 
nor was there a trace of it adhering to 
the sides or upper portions of the trans- 
verse fissures, to suggest the idea that 
it entered through them. 

10, Its substance is an argillaceous 
and slightly micaceous loam, composed 
of such minute particles as would easily 
be suspended in muddy water. 

11. The roof and sides of the cavern 
were partially studded and cased over 
with stalactite, which, on tracing it 
downwards, was found to turn off at 
right angles from the sides of the 
cavern, and form above the mud a plate 
or crust of stalagmite. 

12. These horizoptal incrustations 
have been formed by the water trickling 
down the sides, and oozing off laterally 
as it came into contact with the mud. 

13. There is no alternation of mud 
with any repeated beds of stalagmite, 
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but simply a partial deposit of the latter 
on the floor beneath it. 

14. There is not a single rolled 
pebble in the interior, nor one bone, or 
fragment of bone, that bears the slightest 
mark of having been rolled by the action 
of water. 

15. “ At about 100 feet within the 
“ cavern’s mouth, the sediment became 
“ more coarse and sandy, and - partially 
“ covered with an incrustation of black 
“ manganese ore.” 

16. The greatest length of the cavern, 
according to Dr. Buckland, is 245 feet ; 
but, including all the branches, it is 
about 429 feet. 


KIND OF BONES FOUND IN THE. CAVERN. 


The following particulars relate to the 
character of the bones found within the 
cavern :— 

1. Of many animals, extremely com- 
mon in this country, and natives of it, 
there is not found a single bone among 
these remains. 

2. Of some animals, extremely com- 
mon in this country, fewer bones are 
found than of others of greater rarity. 

3. Of some animals, which are known 
not to be able to exist in this climate, a 
greater abundance of bones is found than 
of any other. 

4. Of all these animals some certain 
bones are found in remarkably large 
quantities, while of other bones, equally 
likely to have been met with, not a 
single specimen has been discovered. 

5. Of the ELEPHANT, about ten teeth 
were found, but no tusk; the fragment 
of a thigh-bone alone is mentioned. 
Most of the teeth are broken; and as 
very few of them exceed three inches in 
their largest diameter, they must have 
belonged to extremely young animals. 

6. Of the rurNocERos, at least fifty 
teeth were found, some of them very 
large, having belonged apparently to 
aged animals; but no other bones are 
mentioned. 

7. Of the nrppopoTamus, six molar 
teeth were found, and a few fragments 
of canine and incisor teeth ; but no other 
bones. 
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8. Of the HorsE, only two or three 
teeth. 

9. Of the HyzNA, were found about 
forty jaws, and an extraordinary number 
of teeth. “I cannot calculate” (says 
Dr. Buckland) “the total number of 
“hyenas of which there is evidence 
“ at less than 200 or 300.” 

10. Of the 11GER, were found two 
canine teeth and a molar tooth; also 
four tusks of an animal of the tiger kind. 

11. Of the Bear, one tusk belonging 
to the largest species. 

12. Of the wor, one large molar 
tooth; of the rox, many teeth; and of 
the WEASEL, a posterior and penultima 
tooth. 

13. Except those of the hyzena, the 
greatest number of teeth belong to the 
ox and pEER. Besides these of the 
deer there are ten fragments of jaws, 
and fragments of horns of at least two 
species, which have been shed from the 
head on which they grew, and not 
broken off by violence. ~ 

14. The jaw of a HARE; a few teeth 
and bones of a RABBIT and MICE; and 
about forty fragments of the jaw-bones 
of the WATER-RAT, whose teeth occur, per- 
haps, in the greatest abundance of any. 

15. Some partial remains of BIRDS :-— 
the humerus apparently of a snipe; two 
of the right ulna of a raven; the same 
bone of a lark; the left ulna of a very 
large species of pigeon ; and part of the 
scapula of a small species of duck, or 
widgeon. 

16. “In all these cases, the bones 
“ found in caverns are never mineralized, 
“ but simply in the state of grave bones, 
“ more or less decayed, and encrusted 
“with stalagmite; and they have no 
“further connexion with the rocks 
“ themselves than that arising from the 
“accident of having been lodged in 
“their cavities, at periods long sub- 
“sequent to the formation and con- 
“ solidation of the strata in which these 
“ cavities occur.” 

17. In the whole extent of the 
cavern only a very few large bones have 
been discovered that are tolerably per- 
fect: most of them are broken into 
small angular fragments and chips. 
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18. In some few places, where the 
mud was shallow and the heaps of teeth 
and bones considerable, parts of the 
latter were elevated some inches above 
the surface of the mud and its stalag- 
mitic crust. 

19. The effect of the loam and sta- 
lagmite in preserving the bones from 
decomposition, by protecting them from 
all access of atmospheric air, has been 
very remarkable, as some that had lain 
uncovered in the cavern for a long time 
before the introduction of the loam were 
in various stages of decomposition ; but 
even in these the further progress of 
decay appears to have been arrested as 
soon as they became covered with it. 

20. The bones were strewed equally 
all over, from one end to the other of 
the cavern ; those of the larger animals, 
elephant, rhinoceros, &c., co-extensively 
with all the rest, even to the inmost and 
smallest recesses, 

21. Many of the bones appear to 
have been gnawed. 

22. Not one skull is to be found 
entire ; and it is so rare to find a large 
bone of any kind which has not been 
more or less broken, that there is no 
hope of obtaining materials for the con- 
struction of a single limb, still less of 
an entire skeleton. 

23. In the case of all the animals, 
the number of teeth, and of solid bones: 
of the tarsus and carpus, is more thar 
twenty times as great as could have 
been supplied by the individuals whose: 
other bones we find mixed with them. 

24. Many thousands of teeth and 
bones have been collected and carried 
away since the cavern was discovered. 

25. “ Many straight fragments of the 
“ larger bones have one entire side, or 
“ the fractured edges of one side, rubbed 
“down and worn completely smooth, 
“ whilst the opposite side and ends of the 
** same bone are sharp and untouched ; 
“the curved fragments have not only 
“ received a partial polish on the convex 
“ side only, but have been submitted to 
“so much friction that, in several in- 
* stances, more than one-fourth of the 
“entire thickness of the bone, and a 
“ proportionate quantity of the outer 
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“side of the fangs and body of the 
“ teeth have been entirely worn away.” 
26. The Kirkdale hyzna is nearly 


one-third larger than the modern Cape” 


Hyena. “The length of the largest 
“ modern hyzena noticed is five feet nine 
“inches ;” but “it appears, from the 
“ Researches of M. Cuvier, that the fossil 
“hyena was nearly one-third larger 
“than the largest of the modern spe- 
“cies ;” and on comparing the jaws 
and teeth of those found in the Kirk- 
dale Cavern with this fossil species, of 
which specimens have been engraved in 
M. Cuvier’s Researches, “I find them,” 
continues Dr. Buckland, “to be abso- 
lutely identical.” The Kirkdale hyzena, 
being one-third larger than the modern 
Cape hyena, which is five feet nine 
inches long, could not be much less than 
seven feet six inches long. 

27. Many small balls of the solid 
calcareous excrement of the hyena have 
been found. 

28. The horns of all the deer have 
been shed from the head on which they 
grew by necrosis, and not broken off by 
violence. 


ANTEDILUVIAN THEORY. 


To account for all the extraordinary 
facts which have been detailed in the 
preceding chapters, Dr. Buckland in- 
vented the following hypothesis, which 
was approved of and adopted by M. 
Cuvier :— 

1. That the Kirkdale Cavern existed 
before the Deluge in exactly the same 
condition in which it was seen when it 
was discovered in 1823. 

2. That the several animals whose 
bones are found in the cavern, “ were 
“all at the same time inhabitants of 
“ antediluvian Yorkshire.” 

3. That the nyanas dragged the 
limbs of all the larger animals into this 
cavern, and ate, or broke to pieces, all 
their bones, except the metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones, the astragali, and the 
teeth—all, in short, except the densest 
and hardest bones. 

4. “That the mangled relics of hun- 
“ dreds of nyznas that lie indiscrimi- 
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“ nately scattered, and equally broken 
“with the bones of other animals in 
“ the cavern of Kirkdale, were reduced 
“to this state by the agency of the 
“surviving individuals of their own 
“ species.” 

5. That some of the nyaNas died in 
the cavern “from mere old age ;” and 
that the bones which are comminuted 
were ground to that state by the stumps 
of their worn-out teeth. 

6. That both young and old ny#nas 
were always eaten up after their natural 
death. 

7. That the surviving Hy=Nas quitted 
the cavern on the rise of the waters of 
the Deluge, or at some time previously 
(as is suggested in the Quarterly Review). 

8. That the entire under jaw, and 
entire radius and ulna of a very old and 
large HY@NaA, found in a clay bed at 
Church Lawford, near Rugby, belonged 
to one of the survivors: “thus supply- 
ing,” as Dr. Buckland remarks, “the 
“only link that was deficient to com- 
“ plete the evidence I wanted to esta- 
“ blish the HYaNas’ DEN at Kirkdale.” 

The following is the account of the 
discovery at Church Lawford, here re- 
ferred to, as given by Dr. Buckland, in 
his “ Reliquiz Diluviane ” : — 

“ At Newnham, in Warwickshire, 
“ near Church Lawford, about two miles 
“ west of Rugby, two magnificent heads 
“and other bones of the Siberian RuHI- 
“ Noceros, and many large tusks and 
“ teeth of ELEPHANTS, with some sTAGs’ 
“ horns, and bones of the ox and HORSE, 
“were found, in the year 1815, in a 
‘bed of diluvium, which is immediately 
“incumbent on stratified beds of lias, 
“and is composed of a mixture of va- 
“ rious pebbles, sand, and clay: in the 
“lower region of which (where the 
“ clay predominates) the bones are found 
“at the depth of fifteen feet from the 
“ surface. They are not in the smallest 
“ degree mineralized, and have lost al- 
“ most nothing of their weight or animal 
“ matter. One of these heads, measur- 
“ing 2 feet 6 inches, together with a 
“ small tusk and molar tooth of an ELE- 
“ pHant, has been deposited in the Rad- 
“cliffe Library, at Oxford. The other 




















“and larger head, with a tooth and leg- 
“ bone of the same animal, has been pre- 
“sented to the Geological Society of 
“London. Of the remaining tusks of 
“ ELEPHANTS, the largest is in the pos- 
“session of G. Harris, Esq. of Rugby; 
“and the other of J. Caldecot, Esq. of 
“ Lawford. These tusks have all a con- 
“ siderable curvature outwards, towards 
“the point, like those of the elephant 
“found entire in the ice of Z'ungusia. 
“ Another enormous semicircular tusk, 
“ from the same place, measuring 7 feet 
“in length, together with a highly valu- 
“able collection of the bones of the 
“ RHINOCEROS, is deposited in the Oxford 
“ Museum.”—P. 177. 

“ The bones of the HyaNa, however, 
“were not discovered in the diluvial 
“‘ detritus of this country,” says Dr. 
Buckland, “ till the spring of last year, 
“ 1822, when Mr. Andrew Bloxham, by 
“ mere accident, brought me some bones 
“from the clay in which they so often 
“find the remains of ELEPHANT and 
“ RHINOCEROS at Lawford, near Rugby, 
“that I might inform him what they 
“were. The instant I saw them, I was 
“ enchanted to find the entire wnder jaw, 
“and entire radius and ulna, of a very 
“old and large HY2Na, supplying the 
“only link that was deficient to com- 
“ plete the evidence I wanted to esta- 
“lish the nyanas’ den at Kirkdale. 
“ These bones are in the highest possible 
“ state of preservation ; the jaw is quite 
“ entire, and from an animal so old that 
“it had lost half its teeth, and the re- 
“mainder are ground almost to the 
“ stumps. The bones of the arm also are 
“ equally perfect with the jaw. There 
“ are not the slightest marks of fracture 
“on any of them, like those on the 
“bones at Kirkdale ; and this is con- 
“ sistent with the different circumstances 
“of this individual from those in the 
“cavern. The ny#NA at Lawford ap- 
“ pears, from its position in the clay, to 
“have been one of those that perished 
“by the inundation which extirpated 
“the race, as well as the ELEPHANT, 
“ RHINOCEROS, and other tribes, that lie 
“ buried with it; and consequently, as it 
“ could have no survivors, to devour its 
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“ bones, we should, on this hypothesis, 
“ expect to find them entire, as they are 
“ actually found in the specimens before 
“us. With them were found some en- 
“ tire small bones of the foot, apparently 
“of the same individual Hya#na, and 
* also the humerus of a bird, in size and 
“shape nearly resembling that of a 
“ goose; and in the same state of high 
“ preservation with the Hy#Na and 
“ RHINOCEROS bones amidst which it 
“lay. This is the first example, within 
“ my knowledge, of the bones of birds 
“ being noticed in the diluvium of Eng- 
“land.” —P. 26. 

After enumerating some other in- 
stances of discoveries similar to these, 
Dr. Buckland asks, “ How Is IT PossIBLB 
“ to explain the general dispersion of all 
“ these remains, but by admitting that 
“ the ELEPHANTS, as well as all the other 
“‘ creatures, whose bones are buried with 
‘¢ them, were the antediluvian inhabitants 
“ of the extensive tract of country over 
“which we have been tracing them ; 
“and that they were all destroyed to- 
“ gether by the waters of the same inun- 
“ dation which produced the deposits of 
“loam and gravel in which they are 
“ embedded }” 


OBJECTIONS TO THIS THEORY. 


Before we attempt to answer the ques- 
tion with which our last paragraph 
concludes, let us examine the theory 
of Dr. Buckland, and judge whether his 
hypothesis has any claim to be received 
as a satisfactory explanation. If it be 
inadmissible, from circumstances which 
render it IMPOSSIBLE TO BE TRUE, We 
ought to reject it, even if we had nothing 
more probable to bring forward, 

That the theory of its having been a 
den of hyenas is insufficient to account 
for the phenomena of the KXirkdale 
Cavern, appears from certain facts, whick 
can admit of no difference of opinion. 

We are informed by Dr. Buckland, 
that “the original entrance was very 
‘“‘ small ; and though nearly thirty feet 
“ of its outer extremity have now been 
“ yemoved, the present entrance in the 
“« limestone rock is a hole about three feet 
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high, and five broad, which expands 
“and contracts itself irregularly from 
“ two feet to seven feet in breadth, and 
“from two feet to fourteen feet in 
“height, diminishing, however, as it 
“ proceeds into the interior of the hill.” 
Even from this general description, we 
should say it is not likely that any 
HY#NA should have made this cavern 
his den. That animal is so formed about 
the neck, as to be unable to crouch 
like a dog, or to turn round in little 
compass; and to squeeze itself into such 
a cavern as this was impossible. 

The following are all the recorded 
dimensions of the cavern, as given by 
Dr. Buckland, from the measurement of 
William Salmond, Esq. of York, who 
made the drawing of the ground-plan of 
the cave for Dr. Buckland’s work :— 


Present entrance-- 


Height. Width. 
3 ft. 0 in. by 6 ft. 0 in. 
1 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 0 in. Fissure on the right. 
7 ft. 0 in. by 4 ft. 0 in. Fissure on the left. 


‘ r;, § Fissureontheright 
1 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. i returns here. 
2 ft. 2 in. 


1 ft. 4 in. } 


8 ft. 0 in. by 3 ft. 0 in. 
2 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 0 in. 
3 ft. 0 in. by 3 ft. 0 in. 
2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 


Branch on the right commences 
here. 


End of branch 
2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. O in. { whereanelephant’s 
tooth was found. 


Thus, with the exception of a Fissure in the 
rock, where it is 7 feet, the height varies from 
3 feet to 1 foot 4 inches. 


When I first saw these measures, I 
felt assured that it was impossible the 
Cavern could have formed the abode of 
HYA£NAS. It was utterly impossible that 
they could have dragged an ELEPHANT’s 
tooth to the extremity of the branch on 
the right (2ft. Gin. by 2ft.), where it was 
found. But, to avoid any error, I thought 
it prudent to employ a civil engineer, 
Mr. John Hill, to go to the cavern, and, 
having measured every part of it with 
care, to make as accurate a drawing of 
the elevation and ground-plan as he was 
able. He made, in 1825, the measure- 
ments and plan now for the first time 
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presented to the public. They have 
been for more than thirty-five years in 
my possession ; yet I have made no public 
attempt to invalidate Dr. Buckland’s 
theory, knowing how difficult it is to 
stem the current of public opinion, when 
once it has obtained the assent of those 
whose reputation as men of science 
makes men of common sense afraid or 
unwilling to question their decision. 
But no lapse of time can make that. 
possible which at the beginning was 
impossible ; no HY£NA more than four 
feet high could have dragged an ele- 
phant’s tooth into one of the remotest 
recesses of the cavern, not more than 
2 feet 6 inches high, through passages 
sometimes not higher than 1 foot 4 
inches, to the extent of at least 160 feet. 
from the present entrance. That rational 
understanding which is given to every 
man to guide himself with in the common 
affairs of life, and is of more value than 
all the sciences for the right direction 
of his mind in cases of conflicting evi- 
dence, revolts at the thought of being 
forced to admit as a truth that which is 
palpably an error. If there were no- 
thing else to be adduced more com- 
petent to solve the difficulty, I should 
say that we must pause—wait till some 
unknown and unforeseen light breaks 
in and dispels the mystery. By Mr. 
Salmond’s measurement the cavern va- 
ries in height from three feet to sixteen 
inches, and in width from six feet to 
two feet. Only once, and that beneath 
a narrow fissure in the rock, is the 
height more than this (fourteen feet). 


We are justified, therefore, in affirming 


that it was utterly impossible that under 
these circumstances the cavern could 
have formed the dwelling-place of 
hundreds of nyaNas, who are supposed 
to have penetrated it to the extent of 
245 feet, and to have covered over every 
foot of this length, even where the roof 
is lowest, with the bones of those large 
animals which are found in it. 

The following are the particulars ot 
the more exact measures made by Mr. 
John Hill according to the plans ad- 
joined. The measurement is first taken 
in a direct line from A to B, commenc- 
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ing with the entrance as it was seen by 
Dr. Buckland :— 


Height. Width. 
Oin. by 5 ft. 0 in. 
0 in. by 10 ft. 0 in. 
4in. by 9 ft. 0 in. 
6 ft. 0 in. 
8 ft. 0 in. 
9 ft. 0 in. 
9 ft. 0 in. 
5 ft. 0 in. 
7 ft. 0 in. 
3 ft. 0 in. 
3 ft. 0 in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 
3 ft. 0 in. 
Oin. by 5 ft. 0 in. 


For'25 feet 


For 25 feet 


me a 


bo H Or bo bo bo FH DO PO GO OO 


For 18 feet 
For 6 feet 
For 26 feet 


For 6 feet 4 ft. 
For 6 feet 3 ft. 


-_ 
et-3-2-2-3-4-3-2-2-3-2- 
— 
o 
- 
i=] 
img 
= 


A great fissure runs across the cavern, 
obliquely, at 112 feet from A. 

For 7 feet 2 ft. 4 ft. 0 in. 

For 9 feet 4 ft. 4 ft. 0 in. 


2 ft. 5 ft. 0 in. 
For 18 feet 2 ft. 4 ft. 6 in. 


For 7 feet \ 2 ft. 1 ft. 9 in. 


2 ft. 5 ft. 0 in. 
For 7 feet 


6 in. by 
6 in. by 
0 in. by 
0 in. by 
0 in. by 
3 in. by 
6 in. by 
0 in. by 


The length, in a direct line from A to 
B, is 160 feet. A branch goes off to 
the right at 50 feet from the entrance 
A, which returns into the direct line ; 
first, after 72 feet, and finally at 104 
feet. Its height is, for the first portion, 
2 feet 6 inches, 1 foot 6 inches, and 7 
feet ; for the second, 2 feet, 1 foot 6 
inches, and 2 feet. All these measures 
exclude the hyena. 

The following are the highest measures 
of ‘the branches, according to the plans 
of Mr. Hill. After the great fissure at 
112 feet from A, a branch goes off for 
118 feet to the left, viz. from C to D, 
of which the height is 1 foot 9 inches, 
and 1 foot 6 inches ; another branch G, 
2 feet ; another branch H, 2 feet ; three 
more, I, K, L, two feet ; another branch 
M, 43 feet to 2 feet; length of branches, 
269 feet ; total, 429 feet. 

These measures exceed in depth those 
of Mr. Salmond ; but, taken altogether, 
they render it impossible for the animals 
to have entered the cavern of their own 
accord, or to have been dragged in by 
others. And if this be true, we may 
dismiss Dr. Buckland’s theory as with- 
out foundation upon this general issue. 


2 ft. 3 ft. 0 in. 
3 ft. 2 ft. 0 in. 


nd 
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But there are also other considerations 
which militate against it. 


FURTHER OBJECTIONS TO THIS THEORY. 


“ T am of opinion” (says M. Cuvier), 
“with M. de Lue and M. Dolomieu, 
“that if there is any circumstance 
“ thoroughly established in geology, it 
“is that the crust of our globe has been 
“ subjected to a great and sudden revo- 
“ Jution, the epoch of which cannot be 
“ dated much farther back than five or 
“ six thousand years ago; that this re- 
“ volution had buried all the countries 
“ which were before inhabited by men, 
“and by the other animals that are 
* now best known ; and that the same 
“ revolution had laid dry the bed of the 
“ast ocean, which now forms all the 
“ countries at present inhabited.” The 
believer in the Bible would willingly 
subscribe to this opinion ; but Dr. Buck- 
land is so perplexed with the pheno- 
mena of the Kirkdale Cavern, that he 
thinks it forms an exception to this 
previous opinion. “So completely,” 
he says, “has the violence of that tre- 
“ mendous convulsion (the Deluge) de- 
“ stroyed and remodelled the form of 
“the antediluvian surface, that it is 
“ only in caverns that have been protected 
“ from its ravages that we may hope to 
“ find undisturbed evidence of events in 
“the period immediately preceding it.” 
But how should caverns have been in 
any instance protected from the ravages 
of that tremendous convulsion which 
destroyed and remodelled the form of 
the antediluvian surface of the earth? 
And why are not the bones of human 
beings found in caverns, when those of 
quadrupeds and birds are preserved ? 

“It is quite undeniable,” says M. 
Cuvier, “that no human remains have 
“been hitherto discovered among the 
“ extraneous fossils—yet human bones 
“ preserve equally well with those of 
“ animals when placed in the same cir- 
‘* cumstances.”—{P. 132.) This consi- 
deration leads him to form the following 
opinion : ‘That the human race did not 
“exist in the countries in which the 
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“ fossil bones of animals have been dis- 
“covered, at the epoch when those 
“ bones were covered up ; as there can- 
“not be a single reason assigned why 
“‘ men should have entirely escaped from 
* such general catastrophes ; or, if they 
“had also been destroyed and covered 
“ over at the same time, why their re- 
“ mains should not now be found along 
“with those of the other animals. I 
“ do not presume, however, to conclude 
“that man did not exist at all before 
“these epochs. He may then have in- 
“habited some narrow region, whence 
“he went forth to re-people the earth, 
“after the cessation of those terrible 
‘* revolutions and overwhelmings. Per- 
“haps even the places which he then 
“inhabited may have been sunk into 
“ the abyss, and the bones of that de- 
“stroyed human race may yet remain 
“buried under the bottom of some 
“ actual ‘seas ; all except a small num- 
“ber of individuals who were destined 
“to continue the species.”—(P. 133.) 
Dr. Buckland says that he coincides en- 
tirely in opinion with M. Cuvier, “that 
“the human race had not established 
“themselves in those countries where 
“the animal remains under considera- 
“‘ tion have hitherto been found, in the 
“ period preceding the grand inundation 
“by which they were destroyed.” —(P. 
231.) But Dr. Buckland says, in his De- 
dication, that this inquiry, “ by affording 
“ the strongest evidence of an wniversal 
“ deluge, leads us to hope that it will no 
“ longer be asserted, as it has been by 
“ high authorities, that geology supplies 
“no proofs of an event, in the reality 
“of which the truth of the Mosaic re- 
“ cords is so materially involved.” 

M. Cuvier, in his “Essay on the 
Theory of the Earth,” remarks, “ After 
“all, philosophers are only agreed on 
“one point, which is, that the sea has 
“ changed its place; and this would 
“ never have been certainly known, but 
“ for the existence of extraneous fossils.” 
He alludes particularly to those of ma- 
rine origin. But this point, in which 
all philosophers did agree, is not better 
established than the following, which 
relates to the remains of quadrupeds 
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found in diluvial soil. ‘ The appear- 
“ ance of their bones in strata, and still 
“more of their entire carcases, clearly 
“ establishes,” says M. Cuvier, “ that the 
“ bed in which they are found must have 
“ been previously laid dry, or at least 
“ that dry land must have existed in its 
“ immediate neighbourhood. Their dis- 
“ appearance (supposing them extinct 
“ species) as certainly announces that 
“ this stratum must have been inundated, 
“or that the dry land had ceased to 
“ exist in that state. It is from these, 
“ therefore, that we learn, with perfect 
“ certainty, the fact of the repeated 
“ irruptions of the sea upon the land, 
“ which the extraneous fossils and other 
“ productions of marine origin would 
“not of themselves have proved ; and 
“ by a careful investigation of them we 
“ may hope to ascertain the number and 
“ the epochs of these irruptions of the 
“ sea.”—P. 59. 

“ Another important consequence,” 
says Dr. Buckland, “arising from the 
‘“‘ inhabited caves and ossiferous fissures, 
“ the existence of which has been shown 
“to extend generally over Europe is, 
“that the present sea and land have 
“ mot changed place ; but that the ante- . 
“ diluvian surface of at least a large por- 
“tion of the northern hemisphere was 
“ the same with the present; since those 
“tracts of dry land in which we find 
‘* the ossiferous caves and fissures must 
“have been dry also, when the land 
“ animals inhabited or fell into them in 
“ the period immediately preceding the 
“ inundation by which they were extir- 
“pated. And hence it follows, that 
“wherever such caves and fissures 
“occur, ie. in the greater part of 
“‘ Europe, and in whatever districts of 
“the other continents such bones may 
“ be found under similar circumstances, 
“ there did not take place any such in- 
“ terchange of the surfaces occupied re- 
“ spectively by land and water, as many 
“ writers of high authority have con- 
“ceived to have immediately succeeded 
“ the last great geological revolution, by 
“ an universal and transient inundation 
“ which has affected the planet we in- 
“ habit.” —(Relig. Diluv. p. 162.) 
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THE DRUID THEORY. 


When I first read the “ Reliquiz’ 


Diluviane” (in 1823), I was forcibly 
reminded of a work with which I 
had been greatly interested in my 
earlier years—the translation of Pliny’s 
Natural History by Dr. Philemon 
Holland. Having a good recollection 
of what is there said of the medical 
uses to which the bones of many animals 
had been applied in Britain in the time 
of the Druids, I was not surprised to 
hear of the discovery of a great number 
of bones foreign to this country in 
caverns, as well as in the superficial 
strata of the earth. The Druid theory 
of their origin would, as I conceived, 
explain every difficulty of their occur- 
rence. But the discovery of the dung 
of hyznas afforded, as I thought, a good 
opportunity of testing the value of my 
opinion ; for I could not remember that 
anything had been said concerning this 
thing by Pliny, and yet every theory 
must be regarded as imperfect which 
does not account for its introduction. 
Not without some anxiety for the result, 
I consulted my book, and found the fol- 
lowing passages :—“ But beside all this, 
“ they (the magicians) affirm, that the 
“* excrements, or bones, which the HYENA 
“ dischargeth out of the belly at the time 
“ she is killed, serve for counter-charms, 
“ or preservatives against the sorceries 
“and practices of magicians. As for 
“ the ordure, or dung (Pliny proceeds to 
“ say), which is found within her guts, 
“ being dried and taken in drink, it is 
“ available against the dysentery; and 
“the same, reduced into a liniment, 
“with goose grease, and so applied, 
“ helpeth those that by some poison are 
“ infected all the body over.”—(P. 313, 
B. 2.) There is sufficient, therefore, 
alone, in this extract, to account for the 
introduction of the HY#Na’s excrement 
into the Kirkdale Cavern ; and thus is 
removed the only apparent obstacle to 
the Druid theory. But I will take this 
opportunity of adding a few more lines 
which are in immediate connexion with 
the preceding, concerning other parts of 
the HyaNna, which are of an equally 
perishable nature with this, and which 
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probably formed part of the materia 
medica intended to be preserved in the 
pits of the Kirkdale Cavern. 

Among these parts are the marrow 
of the backbone, which is “ good for 
the nerves ;” the liver, “which driveth 
away quartan agues ;” the gall, which 
forms part of “a cure for the pain of 
the gout;” the heart, the brains, the 
hairs, the lungs, the tongue, the palate, 
the skin of the forehead, the nape of the 
neck, the nerves of the shoulders and back, 
the melt, the caul, the skin, the purse 
that holdeth the gall, the bladder, the 
blood, the flesh—each of which is said 
to have possessed certain medicinable 
virtues, which recommended it to our 
British ancestors. Some, if not all 
these, would be very likely to form part 
of that portion of the contents of the 
cavern which caused the pits in the 
floor to be formed, which Dr. Buckland 
mentions, but does not attempt toaccount 
for. If the Druid theory be correct, the 
hand of man is evidenced in the for- 
mation of these pits, as well as in the 
supplying of them with their contents. 

“ As for the Hy£Na,” continues Pliny, 
“ there is not a wild beast of the field 
“that the magicians have in so much 
“ admiration as it: for they hold that 
“in the nyana itself is a certain magi- 
“cal virtue, attributing a wonderful 
“ power thereto, in transporting the mind 
“ of man or woman, and ravishing their 
“ senses so, as that it will allure them 
“to herself very strangely.” But this 
charm could have but little value in the 
eyes of the Druids, since they esteemed 
more the qualities possessed by the dead 
body than the living creature. And ac- 
cordingly Pliny proceeds to set forth 
the medicinable or magical qualities of 
the bones, having stated first the virtues 
of the more perishable parts already 
enumerated. 

It is remarkable that of these bones 
he mentions more particularly those 
which are found most abundantly in 
the Kirkdale Cavern, viz. the teeth, the 
jaw, the shoulders, the spondyles of the 
ridge bone, the atlantion, the feet, the 
pastern bone, and the first and eighth 
rib. “They (the magicians) will make 
“ us believe,” he says, “that the HYANa’s 
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“ teeth are good for the toothach, if the 
“ pained teeth be but touched therewith, 
“or if the said teeth be arranged in 
“ order, and so applied fast unto the 
“ patient’s teeth as they may fit every 
“tooth in his head. The showlders also 
“ of the HY£Na are proper to ease the 
“pains that lie in our shoulders and 
“arms both, so they be set likewise 
“orderly, and hanged close to the 
“ grieved parts. The teeth of the said 
“ HyzNA, plucked out of the left side 
“ of the jaw, and bound up sure within 
“ a piece of a sheep or a goat’s skin, is 
“ right sovereign to be worn in manner 
“of a scutcheon or stomacher, for to 
“ease the intolerable pains of the 
“ stomach.”—P. 312. 

Again: “By their (the magicians’) 
“report, whosoever are haunted with 
“sprites in the night season, and be 
“ affrighted with such bugbears, let them 
“but take one of the master teeth of 
“the HY#NA, and wear it about them 
“ tied by a linen thread, they shall be 
* freed from all such fantastical illusions. 
“ These magicians also give directions 
“ to those that be out of their wits, and 
“ gone beside themselves, to have a per- 
“fume made with the smoke of those 
“« teeth, and to wear one of them hanging 
“ before the breast, with the fat growing 
“about the kidneys, or else with the 
“ liver or the skin.” Again: “If there 
“be kept in any house a joint of the 
“ ridge-bone, skin and all as it groweth 
“to, the whole family shall agree to- 
“ gether well, and live peaceably. Now 
“this joint or knot aforesaid they call 
“ atlantion, and it is the very first 
“* snondyle of them all. The same also 
“they make no small reckoning of, but 
“hold it for a special remedy of the 
“ falling sickness.” Again: “If an 
* archer bind unto his arm a tooth of an 
“ HYZNA growing on the right side of 
“the upper jaw, he shall shoot point- 
“blank, and never miss his mark.” 
Lastly : “The very touching of the feet 
“ of this beast is good for bleared eyes, 
“‘ for ruptures, and for inflammations ; 
“ but this regard must be had, that the 
“ left foot be applied to those griefs in 
“the left side, and the right to the 
“ contrary.” 
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In these latter extracts Pliny espe- 
cially mentions the magical uses of the 
Jirst spondyle of the ridge-bone, or the 
joint, or knot, of the Hy2Na, called the 
atlantion. Lucan, also, in his “ Phar- 
salia” (quoted by Dr. B.), speaks of 
these bones as used in magical incanta- 
tions (L. VI. 670). 

Pliny distinguishes the teeth, the jaws, 
the feet and pastern bones of the HYENA 
as forming valuable remedies or charms 
for the magicians ; and to this circum- 
stance, no doubt, may be attributed the 
extraordinary abundance of the above- 
mentioned bones in the Kirkdale Cavern. 
Dr. Buckland bears witness to this fact: 
“ The number of teeth and of solid bones 
“ of the tarsus and carpus,” he says, “is 
“more than twenty times as great as 
“ could have been supplied by the indi- 
“ viduals whose other bones we find 
“ mixed with them.” But the master 
teeth, probably as having a peculiar 
virtue, are more especially numerous. 
“ Mr. Gibson alone collected more than 
“ 300 canine teeth of the hyzena, which 
“ at least must have belonged to seventy- 
“ five individuals ; and, adding to these 
“ the canine teeth I have seen in other 
“ collections,” says Dr. B., “ I cannot cal- 
“culate the total number of HYZNAS 
“of which there is evidence at less than 
“ 200 or 300.” Yet, strange to say, there 
are very few skulls in comparison with 
the other bones ; for which Dr. Buckland 
thus accounts: “At Kirkdale not one 
“ skull, and few, if any, of the larger 
“ bones are found entire ; for these had 
“ all been broken up by the Hy2Nas to 
“ extract the brains and marrow; and 
“in their strong and worn-out teeth we 
“see the instruments by which they 
“ were thus destroyed.” —(P. 101, note.) 
This was Dr. Buckland’s mode of ac- 
counting for the absence of the skulls ; 
but Pliny gives us another reason. “The 
“ palate or roof of the mouth of this 
“beast dried, and made hot, together 
“with Egyptian alum, will heal any 
“ ulcers or cankers in the mouth. And 
“ for those that wear under the soles of 
“ their feet within the shoe a HY4Na’s 
“ tongue, there is not a dog will be so 
“hardy as to bay or bark at them. 
“ The brain of the Hy#Na lying on the 
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“ left side of the head easeth any deadly 
“ diseases of man or beast, if the nostrils 
“be anointed therewith.” The object 
to be gained by the breaking up of the 
skulls was, no doubt, the brain, whether 
the breakage was effected by a man or a 
beast ; but the agent was more likely to 
have been a man, who knew to what 
magical uses the brain might be applied, 
than a hyena, however partial he might 
be to that luxury. Even to this day, 
“ when the dubbah (the hyena) is taken, 
“ the Arabs are very industrious to bury 
“ the head; lest the brain, according to 
“ their superstition, should be used in 
“ sorcery and enchantment.”—(Shaw's 
Travels in Barbary, 4to. p. 174.) If 
the entire skull, therefore, had been 
brought to this country, it would have 
been broken up by the Druids for its 
magical or medicinal virtues ; and this 
reason for its rarity in the cavern, if 
any were wanting, is sufficient. 

“The occurrence of birds’ bones” in 
the cavern, says Dr. Buckland, “may be 
“explained by the probability of the 
“ Hy2ZNAS finding the birds dead, and 
“ taking them home as usual, to eat in 
“ their den.” But when the bird is no 
bigger than a snipe, why should a 
HYEZNA take it home to eat it? He 
must take it home in his mouth, and 
when it is there, why does he not eat 
it at once? “Our largest dogs,” says 
Dr. B., “eat rats and mice:” yes; but 
they do not take them home to eat them. 

As for the discoveries at Church 
Lawford confirming the theory, we can 
only express our surprise that it should 
have prevailed for an instant against the 
objections which might have been urged 
against it. Would this old ny2na have 
travelled in company with the GoosE 
without making a meal of her? Would 
the Goose have allowed herself to be 
drowned by the waters of the “ inunda- 
tion” which proved fatal to her cém- 
panions, when she could have floated 
away on the same waters out of the 
reach of their dangerous company ? 
Would the rutoceros have been 
severed limb from limb, and the 
ELEPHANT, and yet only the two heads 
and tusks which are found have re- 
mained to tell the fate which overtook 


them, if they had perished by the same 
inundation ? 

The art of magic was practised very 
extensively in Iraty, GauL, and Bri- 
TaIN. “Certain it is,” saith Pliny, that 
“ Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
“and Plato were so far in love there- 
“with, that to attain the knowledge 
“ thereof they undertook many voyages 
“and journeys over sea and land, as 
“ exiled and banished persons, wandering 
* from place to place more like travellers 
“than students; and being returned 
“again to their own country, this art 
“ they blazed abroad and highly praised: 
“ this they held as a secret and divine 
“ mystery.”—P. 373, B. 2. 

“ No question there is verily, but this 
“ art of magic was professed in France, 
“and continued till our days: for no 
“ longer is it ago than since the time of 
“ Tiberius Cesar, that their Druide, (the 
“ priests and wise men of France,) were by 
“ his authority put down, together with 
“all the pack of such physicians, pro- 
“ phets, and wizards, But what should I 
“ discourse any longer in this wise of that 
“art which hath passed over the wide 
“ ocean also, and gone as far as any land 
“is to be seen, even to the utmost 
“ bounds of the earth, and beyond which 
“there is nothing to be discovered but 
“ a vast prospect of air and water. And 
“ verily iv BRITAIN AT THIS DAY, it is 
“ highly honoured, where the people are 
“ 30 wholly devoted to it, with all reve- 
“rence and religious observation of 
“ ceremonies, that a man would think 
“the Persians first learned all their 
“ magic from them. See how this art 
“ and the practice thereof is spread over 
“ the face of the whole earth! and how 
“ those nations were conformable enough 
“to the rest of the world, in giving 
“entertainment thereto, who in all 
“other respects are far different and 
“ divided from them; yea, and in a 
* manner altogether unknown to them.” 
—P. 374, B. 2. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT. 
The Druid theory accounts for the 
animal remains of the Kirkdale Cavern 


in a way which relieves us from every 
difficulty. 
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1. It allows the bones to be regarded 
as grave bones ; which is highly impor- 
tant. They are in no case mineralized, 
and this distinction makes a perceptible 
difference between them and _ those 
fossil remains which are almost uni- 
versally admitted to be antediluvian. 

2. It relieves us from the necessity of 
supposing that the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and hyena, with other 
animals belonging to tropical climates, 
as the lion, tiger, &c., of which some 
teeth are found, were at any period 
natives of these northern regions. 

3. It accounts for the disproportionate 
quantity of the harder bones of these 
animals, which are met with in every 
deposit where they are found, and espe- 
cially for the number of teeth. 

4. It explains why some of the bones 
are rubbed smooth and worn away on 
the convex side of the curved bones, 
sometimes to one-fourth of their thick- 
ness. This was likely to occur from 
friction by their use in curing rheuma- 
tism. 

5. It agrees with the preservation 
everywhere of the bones of the elephant 
in particular, for the sake of its ivory, 
of which the Druids made great use in 
forming rings, pins, bracelets, anklets, 
and other ornaments. 

6. It accounts most satisfactorily for 
the occurrence of that extraordinary 
article, the dung of the hyena, which 
forced Dr. Buckland to invent his 
theory in order to explain its presence. 
That this article should have formed 
a part of the materia medica of the 
Druids is not more surprising than that 
album Grecum (the white excrement of 
the dog) should have retained its place 
in our pharmacopeia to a recent period. 
The latter was probably first introduced 
as a substitute for the former—a “ Quid 
“ pro Quo, in penurid rerum sumendum.” 

The time assigned by Pliny for the 
perfection of the art of magic in Britain 
agrees with that which Dr. Buckland 
ascribed to the age of the Druid woman 
in the cave of Paviland. She was at 
work, when she died, on the ivory pins 
and rings obtained from the skull of the 
elephant found inthe same cave withher. 
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The British camp on the summit of the 
cliff which still remained, showed that 
even then some hostile visit had been 
apprehended in South Wales ; and, whe- 
ther the invasion took place under 
Julius Cesar or Claudius Cesar, it was 
with some reason that Dr. Buckland 
concluded that the date of the human 
bones was “ coeval with that of the mili- 
“tary occupation of the adjacent sum- 
“ mits, and anterior to or coeval with 
“the Roman invasion of this country.” 
Pliny was born a.p. 23, and died in 
79, aged fifty-six. He was the con- 
temporary, therefore, of St. Paul, to 
whom some have attributed the intro- 
duction of Christianity into this country. 
The art of magic was overthrown more 
completely by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity than by the arms of the Romans. 
This conjecture receives some support 
from the evident connexion of the word 
“church” and “kirk” with those parts 
of the country in which Druidism had 
previously flourished, as if some mis- 
sionary stations had been planted there 
in the infancy of Christianity. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject 
any farther. All the instances of bones 
found in caves, or in the superficial strata 
of the earth, either in Britain or on the 
Continent, (or in Sicily, according to the 
latest discoveries, are attended with some 
circumstances which show that they were 
not brought there by the waters of the 
Deluge, nor by the act of Hyenas. The 
bones were brought where they are found 
by men from distant parts of the world, 
where those animals were not then ex- 
tinct, in exchange for the valuable com- 
modities of tin, copper, iron, &c. which 
at that early period made our country 
famous. 

On the whole, the hand of man, ac- 
cording to the statement of Pliny with 
reference to the Druids of this country, 
is fully sufficient to account for every 
difficulty in every case. It leaves nothing 
unexplained which may not be easily 
provided for. It exhibits a theory 
founded on historic facts, agreeable to 
common sense, and in accordance with 
the Scriptures, involving altogether a 
period of nearly 2,000 years. 
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VINCENZO; OR, SUNKEN ROCKS. 


BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “ LORENZO BENONI,” DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


CONTINUATION OF THE EXPERIENCES 
OF A RAW RECRUIT. 


To judge by the employment of his 
first day’s pilgrimage with his young 
recruit, Colonel Roganti was in no 
hurry to bring his corps up to the 
effective force of twelve thousand men, 
nor did he even seem very well to know 
what he was about, so ambiguous and 
contradictory proved his movements. 
Contrary, in fact, to the programme he 
had himself arranged, of stopping and 
addressing an audience at the next 
village—the village of the baker's 
newly painted shop, if you remember, 
he hurried through and past it, alleging 
as a reason for so doing, the scanty 
number of people to be seen out of 
doors (an allegation broadly belied by 
the evidence of Vincenzo’s eyes), and 
the consequent advisability of making 
for another place, not far off, which he 
named, and where their exertions were 
likely to have more success. 

They accordingly pushed on towards 
this new station, and had not gone far, 
when the sound of horses’ hoofs made 
itself heard in their rear, and on look- 
ing back they saw two mounted carabi- 
neers, riding slowly in the direction 
they were themselves going. Vincenzo 
recollected having noticed, in the village 
he and his leader had just left, these 
two personages, conspicuous by their 
tri-coloured plume—for, being Sunday, 
they were in full uniform—and he won- 
dered why, in passing, they should give 
the colonel so broad a stare. They said 
nothing however, and went their way. 
Probably, the two police-soldiers had 
their reasons for taking so close a survey 
of so queer looking a figure as Colonel 
Roganti was; and only a few months 
previously they would not have rested 


contented with only bestowing on him 
a look of curiosity, but infallibly de- 
manded his papers, or otherwise con- 
strained him to give an account of 
himself. As it was, the police had 
received such strict injunctions to avoid 
giving cause for complaint by any un- 
necessary interference, that now, in nine 
cases out of ten, where there were 
grounds for interfering, they chose to 
abstain, to the great convenience and 
gratification of swindlers and humbugs. 
A change of political system inevitably 
brings with it a slackening in the action 
of the police ; when a worn-out lock is 
being replaced, the door must perforce 
remain open a while. 

The meeting with the carabineers 
either coincided with, or was the oc- 
casion of, a new modification in the 
colonel’s plans. After some remarks as 
to the great heat of the day, he turned 
out of the road into a plantation of 
mulberry-trees, and, leaving Rosinante 
to graze in peace, laid himself down in 
the shade, and bade his young comrade 
do the same—the sun was overpowering, 
he observed, and he was unwilling to 
overtask the strength of his young 
chaplain. Vincenzo protested alike 
against this carefulness and the appel- 
lation conferred on him—he was not 
afraid of the sun, and he was both able 
and willing to go on, he replied ; and, 
further, he had enlisted as a soldier, and 
not as a chaplain. 

“True,” said the colonel, “and the 
more’s the pity—such a comfortable 
berth as I had in my eye for you ; little 
to do, high pay, and the most dainty 
feeding.” 

“Those are not the things I am in 
search of,” said Vincenzo, a little 
piqued. 

“Very well; you shall have your 
vwn choice, Nor do I contest your 
willingness or ability for a further 
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march—only permit me to regulate the 
use of your powers to the best of my 
experience. I ought to know some- 
thing of what men can do. I have 
trained more soldiers than I have hairs 
on my head and chin—and you see I 
am neither bald nor beardless,” wound 
up the speaker, with a pull at his thick 
beard. 

Without being absolutely true in so 
far as the present halt was concerned, 
neither was the plea of its being made 
out of regard for his young companion 
absolutely false: the degree of rascality 
to which the soi-disant colonel had at- 
tained did not exclude a certain dose 
of considerateness for other people, espe- 
cially when useful to him. Truly the 
man was more of a bungler than a 
villain ; and, had there been more equi- 
librium between his very capacious 
appetites and his means of satisfying 
them, there are many chances that he 
would have turned out a harmless, if 
not a reputable, member of society. 
Whereas, having been born poor, and 
lacking the industry or the good luck to 
raise his means up to the height of his 
wants, and likewise the inclination to 
bring his wants down to a level with 
his scanty means, he had had to draw 
upon his wits to fill up the deficit ; and, 
after an adventurous career both in his 
own country and abroad, now a soldier 
in Charles Albert’s army, now a partisan 
of Dom Pedro in Portugal or of Queen 
Isabella in Spain, here he was, neither 
richer nor wiser, taking advantage of the 
war of independence to make out of it a 
dishonest penny. 

The colonel in a few minutes was 
snoring gloriously ; and Vincenzo, tired 
of keeping watch over the uncouth form 
stretched by his side, yielded little by 
little to the influence of example and of 
the hour, and fell soundly asleep—for 
how long neither he nor his companion, 
on awaking, could exactly determine, 
neither of them possessing any more 
precise guide to go by in the computa- 
tion of time than the position of the 
sun, which was unluckily just then con- 
cealed by a dense mass of black threat- 
ening clouds. “ We shall have rain be- 
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fore long,” said the colonel, getting into 
his saddle, “so let us push on briskly ; 
a hospitable roof will be welcome, and I 
think I know of one not far distant.” 

They wenton at a smart pace, Vincenzo 
most determinedly keeping up with the 
horse, even occasionally getting a-head 
of Rosinante, and drinking in with de- 
light the gusts of cool wind which pre- 
cede a storm. By and bye, large drops 
of rain began to fall, which in another 
quarter of an hour thickened intoa down- 
right pour, and soon turned the ankle- 
deep bed of dust on the road into an 
adhesive compound, out of which our 
poor pedestrian had no small difficulty 
to pull his feet. Seeing this dilemma, 
the colonel bade Vincenzo mount behind 
him and take hold of his belt ; and then 
the sorry nag was urged to its quickest 
canter, and in less than half an hour 
deposited his double burden, wet to the 
skin, under the porch of a large house. 
The hospitable roof alluded to by Ro- 
ganti, who, it seemed, knew the country 
well, proved this time, contrary to Vin- 
cenzo’s expectation, not an inn, but a 
mansion of good appearance. 

The hymn of Pio Nono, which the 
two men began immediately to sing, 
attracted into the porch a bevy of child- 
ren, whose joyful shouts and noisy foot- 
steps had already given notice of some 
merry game going on within the house. 
At sight of the hirsute man there was a 
hush of the busy tongues, and unmis- 
takable signs of uneasiness were mani- 
fested by the little band, especially when 
the object of their incipient fear mo- 
tioned towards them with his hat, and 
gave a most winning grin. Indeed, this 
pantomime determined the speedy re- 
treat of the foremost members of the 
infantine troop, and would in all likeli- 
hood have cleared the porch of them all 
in a twinkling, had not a young lady, 
probably an elder sister, made her ap- 
pearance in time to reassure the troubled 
spirits, and afford a rallying point to 
which the little ones flocked, like a brood 
of chickens to a mother-hen. 

The colonel bowed low, the palm of 
his right hand on the red cross on 
his left breast, in token of allegiance to 
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the young chatelaine. “Caught in the 
rain, I see,” said the lady ; “ come in, 
and dry your clothes. Is that—your 
horse ¢” 

She put the query with a little hesi- 
tation, as if at some loss to reconcile the 
possession of such a luxury with the 
humble mien and more than modest 
accoutrement of the persons before her. 
The reader must be aware that ah abun- 
dant fall of rain on the thick coating of 
dust, gracing the original not very bril- 
liant apparel on the back of our way- 
farers, would stamp on tunic and cassock 
a variety of zebra-like arabesques, not at 
all improving to their appearance. The 
Calabrese hat and the three-cornered 
one, battered in and dripping like sieves, 
looked pitiful and ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. 

“My old and faithful companion on 
many a battle-field,” answered the colo- 
nel, patting the animal. “I am an old 
soldier, covered with scars, almost a 
cripple, as you may perceive,” continued 
the speaker, limping along with diffi- 
culty after his conductress, “and I could 
not do without his help.” 

“We'll see presently that your faithful 
companion is properly taken care of,” 
said the young lady, ushering the colonel 
and Vincenzo into a large parlour on the 
ground-floor. “Louis, run for Janet, 
and tel] her to bring some faggots.” The 
curly-headed boy entrusted with the 
message galloped away, astride of a 
walking-stick, and presently Janet ap- 
peared with a bundle of faggots, which 
in a few seconds were blazing and crack- 
ling on the wide hearth. 

“Sit down here and dry yourself,” said 
the young lady to the elder of the two tra- 
vellers, placing a chair for him in front 
of the fire, “there’s nothing so bad for 
old wounds, I know, as getting wet.” 

Colonei Roganti, offering a profusion 
of thanks, did as she bid him. Vincenzo 
went and stood by him, and the young 
lady disappeared, followed by all the 
little fry—to return shortly after with a 
bottle of wine and two glasses on a tray, 
and all the little fry at her heels. 

“Take a glass of wine, it will do you 
good,” she said, handing one to the colo- 
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nel ; “and you also,” she added, offering 
another to Vincenzo. The colonel rose 
up with a tottering movement—he had 
become strangely shaky since he had 
mentioned his old wounds, and the 
being a cripple—flourished his glass to 
his gracious hostess, and emptied it at 
a gulp. Vincenzo scarcely put his lips 
to his. 

“ Now I'll go and see that your horse 
is stabled and fed,” said the young lady ; 
and away she went, the children clatter- 
ing after her. The zeal and the little 
self-importance with which she played 
her part of mistress of the house clearly 
indicated that the duty had but newly 
devolved upon her, and that probably 
only for a time. The travellers availed 
themselves of this moment of privacy to 
give their clothes the benefit of the 
drying action of the fire, and to rub off 
tunic and cassock as much of the com- 
pound of dust and water which encrusted 
them as the means at their disposal, viz. 
their hands and handkerchiefs, allowed. 
Janet, bringing in wherewith to lay the 
table for their dinner, caught them thus 
employed, and compassionately invited 
them to follow her into the next room, 
which proved to be the laundry. There 
they found all that was necessary for 
their own ablutions, and the cleansing 
of their clothes. 

The table was spread when they re- 
turned to the parlour, and a plentiful 
repast was shortly after served, to which 
they both did ample justice. A curly 
black head reconnoitred now and then 
their doings from the open door, but 
infallibly vanished at the slightest at- 
tempt of the long-bearded guest to entice 
it to his side by bland smiles and words, 
The meal had been ended some time, 
when a handsome pale-faced lady, about 
forty years of age, entered the room, 
leaning on the arm of the young girl 
who had hitherto done the honours of 
the house. The pale lady immediately 
sat down, and her young companion, 
evidently her daughter, pouring into a 
plate the contents of a small basket full 
of cherries, distributed some among the 
little flock in her train, and placed the 
rest before the colonel and Vincenzo. 
DD 
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“T hope you have not far to go,” said 
the elderly lady, addressing the colonel. 

“No,” replied he, “only to a 
naming a place which was not Novara. 

“T am glad to hear it,” resumed she ; 
“for your companion seems very young 
and delicate to travel on foot in this 
heat. Your son, I imagine?” 

“Yes, my—adopted son,” answered 
the colonel, adding something in so low 
a voice that Vincenzo could not catch 
what he said, but which elicited from 
the lady a sympathetic ejaculation of 
“poor boy!” and a look full of interest 
at Vincenzo. 

“Do you belong to the army?” in- 
quired the lady. 

“Why, yes—and no. I am now on 
the retired list,” said the colonel, in a 
faltering voice. 

“My husband is in the army,” went 
on the lady, with a little pride ; “he is 
just now under the walls of Peschiera. 
It is rumoured that the surrender of the 
garrison is about to take place. Have 
you heard any later news ?” 

“T have no doubt of the surrender,” 
said Roganti; “it is an infinite sorrow 
to me not to be there ; alas! the spirit 
is willing, but the flesh weak ; I am but 
the shell of a man, a cripple,” and, as 
if to give evidence of the fact, he rose 
and began a tottering walk. Vincenzo 
blushed to the whites of his eyes. 

“Poor man! don’t fatigue yourself,” 
urged the lady; “ pray sit down again.” 

“Thank you, madam, but we must be 
moving ; the weather has cleared up, and 
it is growing late ;' we have still a good 
bit of road to get over before sun-set.” 

“Take another glass of wine, while 
the horse is getting saddled,” pressed 
the kind lady. The colonel complied 
with alacrity, and then offered his thanks 
for the hospitality he and his com- 
panion had received, in somewhat bom- 
bastic phrases. Vincenzo modestly and 
simply expressed the gratitude he felt. 
“4 good journey, and God bless you,” 
said the lady to him, as, at the colonel’s 
bidding, he walked away first. Roganti 
loitered behind a minute or two in close 
and confidential conference with the 
lady, received something from her, which 
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he put into his pocket with another 
flowery speech, and then hopped to the 
porch, where, with no end of grimaces 
meant to express acute pain, he, by the 
help of a stable-boy, succeeded at last in 
perching himself on the tall Rosinante, 
and set off, stared at by the crowd of 
urchins. 

The horseman, with Vincenzo fol- 
lowing, had not gone forty steps down 
the avenue, when a clear young voice 
called to them to stop, and the young 
lady, running up to them out of breath, 
slipped a tiny parcel into Vincenzo’s 
hand, saying, “This is for you, from 
mamma,” and darted away again. The 
act had been so- instantaneous, and Vin- 
cenzo taken so by surprise, that he had 
neither the time nor the presence of 
mind to ask for any explanation, or even 
to say “ thank you.” 

“What may that be?” asked the 
colonel, with an eager look at the small 
round packet. 

“Money,” said Vincenzo, taking off 
the paper, and turning scarlet as he saw 
a five-frane piece. 

“ All right ; give it to me,” said the 
colonel, stretching forth his hand ; “it 
is intended as an offering to the sacred 
cause.” 

“ But the signorina said it was for me 
from her mother,” observed Vincenzo ; 
‘‘ what could make her say so? To me, 
the gift seems rather like an alms- 
giving.” 

“How obtuse you are, my lad; the 
lady’s wish that her contribution for the 
holy war should pass through your 
hands, only marks her appreciation of 
your youth and gentle bearing ; it is as 
much as to say, I give this mite in con- 
sideration of that brave boy; it is a 
highly complimentary act, don’t you see? 
Give it to me, I say.” 

“Here it is,” said Vincenzo, handing 
the piece of money to his chief. “I 
never for a moment thought of appro- 
priating it ; I don’t like compliments of 
a certain sort ; I am a soldier and not a 
beggar.” 

“What nonsense you talk,” said the 
colonel. “ Instead of being thankful to 
those two ladies—” 
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“ My heart is full of gratitude towards 
them,” interrupted the youth; “they 
meant it all in kindness, and God bless 
them for it ; but I say it is unfortunate 
that anything in your tone or bearing 
should have led them to such a miscon- 
ception of our situation, as to suggest or 
encourage alms-giving.” 

“IT encourage alms-giving!!” cried 
Roganti, putting both his hands to his 
temples. “I, Colonel Roganti, the most 
independent man in the world!” 

“ Why, then,” pursued Vincenzo, 
with increasing animation ; “ why, then, 
not state frankly who you are, and the 
mission in which you are engaged? 
Why, instead of doing so, deny your 
belonging to the army, and say that you 
are on the retired list? Why describe 
yourself as a cripple, and walk like 
one ” 

“Stop, sir, I must call you to order,” 
cried the man on the horse, in a would-be 
authoritative tone. “Subordination is 
the first requisite in a soldier; I have 
told you that already, explained to you 
that, without subordination, you can 
never make a soldier worth his salt. I 
have already warned you, sir, and I warn 
you again once for all, you must take it 
for granted that all I say or do, however 
it may sound or look according to your 
unripe judgment, is for the good of 
the country, and for the triumph of the 
great cause. What can you know of the 
motives of a man like me ; you, a strip- 
ling, without a hair on your chint How 
dare you scrutinize, still more criticize, 
the behaviour of one, your superior in 
age, station, and experience? Suppose 
my mission is not only a military, but a 
political one? Suppose that I have a 
part to play, and must appear what I am 
not, in order to watch and confound 
treason? Suppose that I am on the 
track of a conspiracy, to break the neck 
of which I must for a while put aside 
the boldness of the lion for the cunning 
of the serpent? Suppose all this, and 
then say who is right and who is wrong? 
Well for you, my dear boy, that I have 
taken quite a fancy to you, and that -I 
condescend to afford explanations where 
I could, and ought to give orders ; well 
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for you, I say, or the words you spoke 
just now might have cost you dear, very 
dear.” And the crafty humbug, after 
this tirade, wrapt himself in a cloud of 
offended majesty. 

Vincenzo was too young and too 
imaginative not to be imposed upon by 
those eternal rulers of even grown-up 
mankind, big words ; and the political 
mission, the treason, and the cunning of 
the serpent, fell on his ears and mind 
with the weight of mighty arguments. 
Besides, his organ of veneration, which 
was particularly developed, ill accom- 
modated itself to, nay, shrank from, the 
sipposition of deceit in one so much his 
elder ; the more so as, in his innocence, 
Vincenzo saw no plausible motive for 
that deceit. What possible interest, in 
fact, could the colonel have, so reasoned 
the youth, to drag after him an expen- 
sive incumbrance in the shape of a 
friendless, penniless boy, unless it was, 
as he had affirmed from the first, to be- 
friend a victim of the Jesuits, as he 
wrongly assumed the boy to be, and to 
secure one more arm to fight for the 
liberty of the country? 

With these and such-like reflections 
Vincenzo strove to rub off his mind the 
stratum of distrust created by the late 
occurrences, and to reduce his mis- 
givings ad absurdum—a task in which 
he succeeded but tolerably, the colonel’s 
mysterious whisper in the ear of the 
pale lady, and the “ poor boy,” together 
with the look which followed that ex- 
clamation, standing in the way of a com- 
plete acquittal. Yet, disturbed in his 
mind as he was, Vincenzo was far from 
feeling unhappy—could not feel so ; quite 
the contrary. The keen interest he took 
in all he was seeing, the agreeable ex- 
citement he derived from the novelty of 
his situation, and of the scenery, left 
him no leisure or disposition to dwell 
upon his causes of uneasiness. The 
azure expanse of the sky, the wide hori- 
zon, the setting sun tipping with gold 
the tall elms bordering the road, the 
verdure, the song of the birds, the cows 
in the pasture, the mere fact of moving 
freely about, proved to the young way- 
farer so many sources of lively enjoyment. 
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The landscape through which he jour- 
neyed had no pretensions to be pictu- 
resque—an immense plain with scarcely 
perceptible undulations, giving the idea 
of a green and yellow sea, with fleets of 
innumerable mulberry-trees at anchor, 
and bounded to the north by a very 
rocky coast, the Alps. But then the 
vegetation was so vigorous, the shades 
of green so rich and various, every leaf, 
every blade of grass gleamed so fresh 
and glossy in the sun after the shower, 
the festoons of vine hung so gracefully 
from tree to tree, the newly-mown hay 
scented the air so deliciously, that the 
looker-on must be fastidious indeed, arfd 
happily for himself Vincenzo was not so, 
whose heart did not dilate at the sight 
of such smiling plenty and luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The night was fast closing in, when, 
after a stage of three good hours and a 
half, our pair of travellers stopped for 
refreshment and rest at a small inn at 
the entrance of a village. Here the hymn 
to Pio Nono was again sung, the toast 
and the patriotic speech again delivered, 
the sale of prints and scapularies at- 
tempted as usual, with little or no change 
from the programme of the previous 
evening, but with a very different result 
in so far as related to the collection of 
money. The company was scanty, and, 
worse than that, unsympathising ; the 
landlord surly and taciturn, and, to 
judge from appearances, anything but 
inclined to become the recipient of those 
charming confidences about a young 
orphan, victim of the Jesuits, those 
confidences which had melted the heart 
of that model landlady of yesterday, and 
had been requited with excellent ac- 
commodation for the love of God. So, 
after smoking a pipe in silent dudgeon, 
the colonel went early to bed, and so 
did his acolyte. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A COLONEL UNHORSED. 


Variety not being the forte of Colonel 
Roganti, and indeed his present trade 
admitting but of little change, we give 
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up the ungrateful task of following him 
step by step, and of registering his tricks 
during the interval which separated 
the Sunday when we left him from 
the Tuesday, when we find him again. 
We will only note en passant, that 
twenty-four hours more of partnership 
with and close observation of his long- 
legged leader, had intensified to an 
alarming degree Vincenzo’s surmises 
that the man was not playing fair, and 
was not what he gave himself out to be. 
Even green and inexperienced Vincenzo 
had come at last to feel, that the ob- 
sequious, nay, beggarly ways of the 
soi-disant colonel, were irreconcilable 
with the character of a true soldier. 
And as to the recruiting scheme, it was 
evidently a sham, a something used as a 
blind ; how otherwise explain the fact, 
that not once had the man, either by 
word or deed, made any allusion to it 
before any of the audiences he always 
managed to collect round them both? 
How was it to be known that he was 
desirous of enlisting soldiers, unless he 
said so? All that he seemed to care to 
be understood was, that he had scapu- 
laries for sale, and thankfully received 
voluntary contributions for the war. 
All this looked like imposition, like sheer 
begging under pretence of patriotism, 
a begging to which Vincenzo lad no 
inclination to lend himself. 

Such were the thoughts fermenting 
in the ex-Seminarist’s young brains on 
the Tuesday morning. Why then not 
part company at once with the man he 
so strongly suspected ? Was he afraid of 
throwing himself on the world, far from 
his home, penniless amid strangers ? 
Not in the least. Vincenzo was per- 
fectly aware that he was not yet so 
far from Rumelli as to be out of range 
of his godfather’s influence ; he was 
perfectly sure, that he had only to pro- 
nounce the Signor Avvocato’s respected 
name, to procure for himself both pro- 
tection and the means of returning 
home. Had the case even been different, 
Vincenzo had self-reliance enough to have 
set forth alone, trusting to Providence 
to raise up help for him. 

What deterred him from immediately 
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quitting Roganti, was the not being 
quite certain that Roganti was an im- 
postor ; it was the fear of wronging a 
man who might be innocent, and who 
had been kind to him in his way ; ina 
word, it was conscientiousness, that 
great weak point of honest people, and 
which puts them at such an enormous 
disadvantage in their transactions with 
the wicked, who have none of that in- 
commodious appendage. To extricate 
himself from the dilemma of either 
giving offence without any due cause, 
or countenancing fraud, Vincenzo, after 
long meditation, lighted upon a mezzo 
termine, and this was that he would 
submit his difficulty to the intendente 
of the first town they should enter. (Up 
to that day, whether from chance or 
design, Vincenzo’s leader had never even 
passed through one.) Any intendente 
would probably know, or, if he did not 
already know, would have the power 
at once to discover, whether or not 
there was indeed a Colonel Roganti in 
the army, whose head-quarters were at 
Novara, etc. Vincenzo would decide 
according to the result of the inquiry. 

The question might be put, it was 
true, to the mayor of the first village 
they came to ; but with less chance of 
obtaining a solution than from an in- 
tendente, who is a central authority, 
with plenty of employés about him, 
and a police under his orders. Another 
reason for Vincenzo preferring the 
latter course was, that knowing, as he 
did, the intendente of Ibella, he could 
make use of that gentleman’s name as 
a sort of introduction, and thus gain 
admittance more easily to the great 
man’s presence. There still remained 
the knotty point of how to elude the 
colonel’s strict surveillance. As to 
that, no course of action could be 
planned beforehand ; all must depend on 
circumstances. Vincenzo must be ready 
to take advantage of them. 

Having thus eased his mind, our 
young man prepared himself with a 
lighter heart for the labours of the day. 
It was only seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the said Tuesday, when the 
colonel took up a position on horse- 
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back, in front of the inn where he had 
passed the night, and began operations. 
To account for a crowd of people throng- 
ing the village at so early an hour, and 
on a week day, we must say that a 
cattle fair was to be held there. The 
colonel was not the man to neglect so 
good an opportunity of letting the 
hymn be heard, or of making a little 
speech and puffing his scapularies. The 
hymn, the speech, and the scapularies 
succeeded so amazingly well with the 
numerous throng they attracted, and the 
harvest of pence proved so encouraging, 
that, forgetful, or maybe ignorant, of 
Horace’s non bis in idem, the speculator 
yielded to the obvious temptation of try- 
ing his luck once more ; that is, giving 
such well-disposed individuals the benefit 
of a second performance. Accordingly, a 
couple of hours or so later, he presented 
himself in front of another inn, or 
rather wine-shop, at the other end of the 
village, and was soon the centre of at- 
traction to another numerous gathering. 

Now, as the colonel’s evil star would 
have it, there happened to be among 
the crowd a horse-dealer, one who fur- 
nished the neighbourhood with horses, 
and accommodated his customers by 
allowing them to pay by instalments. 
Well, to see Rosinante, and to identify 
him as the very same animal he 
had not two months back sold to a 
brother-in-law, who lived up in the hills, 
was for this horse-dealer one and the 
same thing. So, without preamble, he 
elbowed his way through the throng up 
to the colonel, and apostrophised him 
thus— 

“By your leave, my good fellow, 
I should like to know how you came 
by that animal.” 

The colonel looked daggers at the 
questioner, and retorted angrily, “ What 
business is it of yours?” 

“ Softly, miy friend,” said the horse- 
dealer, in a quiet voice. He was a 
stalwart man of about forty, and of 
very conciliating manners ; but with an 
eye which told plainly enough that he 
might be a dangerous customer on 
occasions, “Softly, my friend; you 
needn’t put yourself in a passion, nor 
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be insolent neither, my good sir. My 
business with the horse is clear enough, 
and here it is in two words. I sold the 
horse you are on, a very short time ago, 
to my brother-in-law who lives at 
Racorno. I saw him only last Sunday, 
and he was then well contented with 
his bargain, and had no idea, I am sure, 
of parting with it; and that is the 
reason why I wonder to see you be- 
striding it. It may be that my brother 
changed his mind, and that you came by 
the beast honestly enough ; but it may 
be also that you came by it otherwise— 
and—” 

“Take care how you impeach the 
character of an honourable man;” in- 
terrupted the colonel, in a loud voice, 
and looking as big as he could; “if 
you do, you must take the consequences ; 
there are laws to punish defamation, sir.” 

“T know that,” replied the other, 
without losing his composure ; “and if 
T am wrong, I shall be ready to make 
you all possible amends. But one thing 
at atime. Just now have the goodness 
to come with me to the mayor; if you 
are a true man, you can have no objec- 
tion. Do you know if the mayor is at 
home?” asked he, turning to the by- 
standers. Being answered in the atfirm- 
ative, the horse-dealer grasped Rosinante 
by the bridle, and said to the rider, 
“Now then, let us go and settle the 
matter before the mayor; I just ask to 
be satisfied about the horse, nothing 
more. What do you say, good folks,” 
continued he, addressing the crowd ; 
“do I require anything unreasonable ?” 

Of course the crowd shouted with 
one voice that he was right. Besides 
being generally respected, the speaker 
had many a personal acquaintance among 
those present, not a few of whom, by 
the way, were in arrears with him, and 
naturally anxious to propitiate him. 

The colonel, who had by this time 
doffed a portion of his arrogance, here 
said, deprecatingly— 

“Would there be anything very ex- 
traordinary in my having hired the 
animal ¢” 

“Why not?” said the other; “you 
may also have paid well for the loan of 
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it ; but excuse me for saying, that as I 
haven’t the honour of knowing you, I 
must decline believing you on your 
unattested word. You can explain it 
all to the mayor, and if the mayor 
decides in your favour, well, I will 
abide by his decision, and make you an 
apology for distrusting you. I will even 
do more, I'll pay you a compensation. 
Can I offer more fairly?” added he, 
appealing to the chorus. 

A volley of “ Yes,” “True,” “ Fairly 
spoken,” and so on gave an unmistakable 
intimation that the chorus shared the 
sentiments of the horse-dealer. 

“Well, let us be moving,” said the 
plaintiff to the defendant, giving a shake 
to the bridle by way of a gentle hint. 
Thus driven to the wall, the colonel had 
nothing for it but to dismount, and 
with an escort more numerous than 
agreeable, proceed to"the mayor's. Vin- 
cenzo, who had anxiously watched the 
various phases of this incident, silently 
accompanied his leader, trying now and 
then, by sidelong glances at the face of 
that personage, to anticipate the probable 
issue of the approaching investigation. 
The colonel caught one of these furtive 
glances, and said in an undertone, as if 
in answer, “I am the victim of a plot, 
artfully contrived by my enemies, who 
are also the enemies of my king and 
country ; you slip away quietly and get 
out of the scrape—do, follow my advice.” 

Vincenzo hesitated for a moment, but 
the chivalrous part of his nature asserted 
itself, and he replied, “I'll stand by 
you if you are innocent. I have done 
no harm, and I have nothing to fear.” 

“You can do me no good; go,” was 
the hasty rejoinder, as they were enter- 
ing the mayor’s house, 

The mayor was an intelligent-looking 
farmer, a man probably of fifty years of 
age, who no sooner heard the nature of 
the charge than he recollected having 
that very morning received from the 
intendenza two letters relating to two 
cases of horse-stealing. ‘Go, some one 
of you, and fetch them,” said the mayor ; 
“the town-clerk is at the town-hall, and 
knows where they are.” Ten messengers 
started at once, and the letters were pro- 
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duced in no time. One of them, in 
fact, referred to a horse, the description 
of which tallied exactly with Rosinante ; 
the said horse had been hired for twenty- 
four hours by a tall long-bearded man, 
etc. etc, so long ago as the Monday 
before the last, and never returned to 
its owner, Paolo Sappi, of Racorno, the 
identical brother-in-law of the horse- 
dealer. 

Roganti admitted the fact, but stoutly 
denied any intention of theft—in spite 
of his best wishes, urgent business had 
prevented his sending back the horse at 
the time agreed ; but he was ready, and 
always had intended to pay for the extra 
time he had kept it. 

The mayor exhorted him to reserve 
his explanations and defence for the 
justice of peace of the next town, 
whither he would be conveyed as soon 
as the carabineers should pass that way 
on their round. In the meantime, he 
ordered some national guards, then 
present out of uniform, to march off 
the accused to the town-hall, and to see 
that he did not make his escape. The 
case thus being disposed of, and the 
colonel removed, the mayor inquired 
who that seminarist was, pointing to 
Vincenzo. A dozen voices answered in 
a breath that the seminarist was the 
companion, and probably the accomplice 
of the thief. Vincenzo came forward 
boldly, and repelled the charge of com- 
plicity with the natural indignation of 
offended innocence. He briefly related 
the circumstances under which he had 
met, and been induced to accompany, 
the accused, and wound up by stating 
his own name and address, as well as 
those of his patron and godfather. 

“A worthy gentleman, with whom I 
am well acquainted,” said the mayor, 
“and who deserves better than to have 
godsons scouring about the country with 
horse-stealers. I will write immediately 
to the Signor Avvocato, that he may 
send for you, if he feels so disposed ; 
but until that happens, you are my 
prisoner, sir,” concluded the mayor with 
a half smile. , 

Vincenzo understood this announce- 
ment as a jest, and was confirmed in 
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that belief by being invited half an 
hour later to sit down and partake of 
the mayor’s dinner. There was a third 
person present at the meal, Ambrogio, 
the mayor’s eldest.son, a spirited youth 
of eighteen, who insisted on Vincenzo’s 
relating all his adventures, and spoke of 
the innovations of the day and of the 
war with an enthusiasm which more 
than once drew down upon him a severe 
rebuke from his father. 

The dinner over, the mayor took Vin- 
cenzo to an upper room, or rather a loft, 
in which there was a bed, and said to 
him, half in joke, half in earnest, * This 
is your prison for the time being, young 
man. As the Signor Avvocato will 
hold me responsible for your safe return 
to him, I had better take precautions 
against your giving me the slip.” 

Having thus delivered his sentence, 
the mayor locked the door on the out- 
side, and put the key in his pocket. 
The joke was rather too true to be 
pleasant ; but, as there was no remedy, 
Vincenzo had to be resigned. With no 
book to read, and no more interesting 
objects to look upon than the dead wall 
of the adjoining house, or a number of 
ropes of onions and strings of garlic, 
pendant from the rafters of his loft, the 
poor prisoner had ample leisure for 
speculating on his own concerns. 

So here was an end of all travelling 
and soldiering for him, and a beginning 
to a new series of humiliations. He 
shuddered at the thought of having to 
go back on compulsion, with an escort 
as though he were a criminal, with the 
stigma attached to him of having con- 
sorted with a quack and impostor, pro- 
bably a thief! Ah! what a contrast to 
his dream of presenting himself at 
Rumelli a proved soldier, the cross of 
honour on his breast, the pride and 
envy of all who knew him. What a 
misfortune to have stumbled upon a 
rogue, instead of a real officer able and 
willing to assist him. As things had 
turned out, how could he expect any 
one ever to believe that he had seriously 
wished and intended to join the army? 
Not even Miss Rose. Well, whatever 
mortifications the future might have in 
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store for him, on this he was determined 
—to have done for ever with seminary, 
theology, and priesthood. No, though 
he had to work like a peasant, he would 
a thousand times rather do so, than live 
in ease by a profession for the duties of 
which he felt himself unfitted. One 
could be a good Christian, and work 
out one’s salvation without being either 
a priest or a monk; otherwise, what 
was to become of that immense majority 
who were neither ? 

Vincenzo had the presentiment of a 
coming struggle against his resolution, 
and he girded up his loins to meet it. 
Just as the sip of some cool beverage 
increases one’s thirst, so did the little 
taste Vincenzo had had of the world 
add to his longing for more of it, and 
make him desire to wander through it 
without tether. The last few eventful 
days had marked the turning point in 
his life ; they had steeled his hitherto 
vague aspirations after freedom into an 
indomitable purpose of conquering it. 
Many an apparently soft and pliable 
nature needs but the pressure of some 
extraordinary circumstances to harden 
at once, just as water needs but a strong 
degree of cold to consolidate into ice. 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Vincenzo’s téte-d-téte with himself was 
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interrupted for a few instants by a visit 
from his pro tempore gaoler, who brought 
him a large slice of bread and some 
cherries ; and again about eight o'clock 
in the evening, when the mayor bid 
him come downstairs to supper. During 
the repast, Vincenzo was rather put out 
of countenance by the frequent kicks 
which lis vis-d-vis, the mayor’s son, in- 
flicted on his legs, a proceeding from 
which the sympathising, nay, friendly 
expression of the kicker’s face, took 
away all character of hostility ; he could 
only construe them as a warning, the 
object of which was for the moment a 
mystery ; or perhaps they might mean a 
promise of suecour. As nine o'clock 
struck, Vincenzo was reconducted to 
his loft, and there left with a cordial 
good night, but no candle. He sat up 
hour after hour in the dark, with a 
vague expectation of something happen- 
ing, until, having heard eleven strike, 
and silence reigning supreme indoors 
and out of doors, he came to the con- 
clusion that the kicks meant nothing 
beyond an assurance of sympathy, con- 
veyed in the only shape of which 
circumstances allowed, and then he de- 
cided that the wisest thing he could do 
was to go to bed and to sleep. 
To be continued. 


THE OUTLOOK OF THE WAR. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA, 


Tue first walk up and down the quarter- 
deck of a homeward-bound steamer, lying 
alongside an American quay, affords one 
a curious, and to an Englishman not 
altogether an unpleasing sensation, A 
couple of steps across the narrow gang- 
way, and you have passed from the New 
World to the Old. America is still in 
full view, almost within arm’s reach. The 
great steam-ferries are ploughing through 
the waters round you; the street-rail- 
roads are bringing down their heavy 
loads close to the wharves; the old- 
fashioned American coaches are lum- 


bering down, loaded with trunks of 
Transatlantic volume; the air is filled 
with the shouts of Yankee newsboys ; 
the quays are crowded with American 
faces ; and perhaps, amongst the crowd, 
if you are lucky, you may see the faces 
of kind friends who have made the New 
World almost a home to you. The day 
is hot, as only American days are hot, 
and the sky is blue, as English skies 
never are blue. And yet, in spite of all 
this, you are in England. You are in 
American waters still, subject to the 
laws of the United States, and three 

















thousand long, dreary, watery miles lie 
between you and home ; but you are as 
much in England as if the good ship 
Europa was a floating island, just de- 
tached from the Land’s End or the 
North Foreland. The stewards treat 
you with that mixture of obsequious 
politeness and chilling indifference which 
is peculiar to English waiters. The offi- 
cers of the ship, down to the boatswain, 
regard the natives with a supreme and 
undisguised conviction of superiority, 
which it is not given to any one not 
born within the four seas to attain to. 
And the captain—well, any country 
might be proud of him ; but by no human 
possibility could he have been produced 
anywhere, except in England. So, by the 
time you have got out to sea, you begin, 
almost before the low coast of New 
England is out of sight, to doubt whe- 
ther you have ever been away from 
home, and whether the receding vision 
of the New World is not a dream. I 
am not even sure that, especially when 
the vessel begins to roll, a doubt does 
not cross your mind, whether the whole 
of the New World is not a sort of Fata 
Morgana, and whether Columbus ever 
did discover anything beyond that waste 
of waters. 

That doubt I have not altogether 
shaken off. I have still a good deal of 
that kind of feeling, which I daresay 
most of us have experienced when we 
jump off a bathing-machine, and happen 
to turn the wrong way, so that we do 
not see the machine when the salt water 
has got out of our eyes. It seems to 
me on coming back, that what I recol- 
lect, or fancy I recollect, must be a de- 
lusion of the mind. I saw a country 
rich, prosperous, and powerful, and am 
told that I have just returned from 
a ruined, bankrupt, and wretched land. 
I saw a people eager for war, full of 
hope, and confident of success, and am 
told, that this same people has no heart 
in the matter, and longs for foreign 
interference to secure peace at any price. 
I saw great principles at stake, great 
questions at issue, and learn that in this 
struggle there is no principle involved. 
These are matters of opinion, in which 
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I may be mistaken ; but so much I do 
know for a fact, that I saw vast armies 
composed of as fine regiments as the 
old world could show—not Irish, nor 
Germans, but native-born Americans ; 
that I came across the track of great 
battles, and saw, only by too palpable 
an evidence, how bloody and how hard- 
fought had been the contest; that I 
knew too, myself, of hundreds and 
thousands who had left home and family 
and business, to risk their lives for the 
cause that was dear to them. And 
then, [I am still informed that I must 
be mistaken, because it is notorious that 
the Americans do not fight at all, that 
their soldiers are hired mercenaries, and 
that such qualities as courage and love 
of country do not exist in America. 
Before, then, I grow utterly confused as 
to what I saw or did not see, I will 
endeavour to record the impression left 
upon my m ud as to the outlook of the 
war. If that impression should differ 
from the one popularly received in 
England, I trust I may be excused on 
the ground that things look very differ- 
ent near at hand from what they do at 
a distance. Which view is likely to be 
the more correct one, I do not presume 
to say. I never heard so much dis- 
cussion on the comparative beauties of 
different kinds of scenery, as I once did 
at the baths of Grif-rath, where all the 
company were purblind. 


THE CASE OF THE NORTH. 


What on earth is the North fighting 
for? is a question which I have often 
had asked me here. If you were to put 
it to an American, he would doubt your 
asking it seriously; the answer seems 
to him so very simple and obvious. 
The Americans are not a reflective 
people ; they look at facts much more 
than at theories, and, like ourselves, act 
rather from general convictions, than on 
any logical system of reasoning. Their 
answer, therefore, to such a question is 
often indistinct and illogical enough. 
But having talked with scores of North- 
ern men of all States and all classes on 
the subject, I should say that the gene- 
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ral chain of argument, which forms the 
basis of the different answers you 
receive, is easy to explain and under- 
stand. In considering it, it should be 
borne in mind, that the merits or de- 
merits of the Northern cause are entirely 
independent of the issue of the war. 
Before the war commenced, the North 
had no doubt, whether right or wrong, 
that it possessed the power to suppress 
the insurrection by armed force. The 
present question, therefore, is, not 
whether the North was wise in going to 
war, but whether her motives were 
sufficient to justify her in so doing? I 
am not going to enter upon the questions, 
whether war is ever justifiable except in 
self-defence, or whether any nation is 
ever at liberty morally to coerce another 
against its will. The arguments against 
aggression and coercion are very strong 
ones, but they are not ones which an 
Englishman can use, and I wish to speak 
of this question from an English point 
of view. 

The answer then would be much after 
this fashion: —“We will put the slavery 
question aside. On that point we are 
divided among ourselves. We do not 
claim to be carrying on a war of eman- 
cipation ; we are not fighting for the 
blacks, but for the whites. Emancipa- 
tion may come, probably will come, as 
one result of our war; but the object of 
the war is to preserve the Union. We 
allowed perfect ffeedom to the Southern 
States, freedom as full and as untram- 
melled as we enjoyed ourselves. Not 
only did we not interfere with their pe- 
culiar institution, but we granted them 
every facility they claimed for its main- 
tenance. We permitted the South to 
have more than its full share of power, 
to fill up the Government with Southern 
men. There was one thing only we 
objected to, and that was to having 
slavery forced upon the Free States of 
the North. We objected to this legally 
and constitutionally, and by legal and 
constitutional measures we expressed the 
will of the nation. Our whole Govern- 
ment, like all free governments, rests 
upon the principle. that the will of the 
majority must decide. The South re- 
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volted at once because it was defeated 
by the vote of the majority. If we had 
acquiesced in that revolt the vital prin- 
ciple of our Government was overthrown. 
Any minority whatever, either in the 
Union or in the separate States, which 
happened to be dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the majority, might have fol- 
lowed the example of the South, and 
our Government would have fallen to 
pieces, like an arch without a keystone. 
The one principle of power in a demo- 
cracy is the submission of the minority 
to the will of the people ; and, in fight- 
ing against the South, we are fighting 
for the vital principle of our Govern- 
ment. You call a man a coward who 
will let himself be robbed of all that 
makes life valuable without making an 
effort to resist; and what would you 
have called a nation that submitted pla- 
cidly to its own dismemberment ? 
“Weare fighting too”—so the North- 
erners would urge—“notonly for abstract 
constitutional principles, but for clear 
matter-of-fact interests. Our Government 
was at any rate a very good one in our 
own eyes. Asa people we had prospered 
under it. We had enjoyed more of 
freedom, order, and happiness beneath 
the Union than, we believe, any people 
had ever enjoyed before. From the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from Maine to the 
Gulf of Mexico, we were one people, 
dwelling under one government, speak- 
ing one language, without custom-houses 
or passports or frontier lines to separate 
us, Without the fear of invasion and war, 
without the need for standing armies 
and camps and fortified cities, free to 
carry on unmolested our great mission 
of reclaiming the vast wilderness. We 
are asked to abandon all this, and you 
wonder that we refuse to do so without 
striking a blow in defence of our rights. 
“It is not only our present, but our 
future that is at stake. Supposing we 
had acceded to the proposals of tame 
submission. what would have been the 
inevitable result? We should have had 
upon our frontier a hostile power, to 
whom our free institutions were a stand- 
ing menace, and to whom extension of 
territory was a necessity of political 
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existence. War must have come sooner 
or later, and in the interest of our future 
peace it was better to fight at once. 
Even if a peaceable and durable separa- 
tion had been possible, and if terms of 
compromise could have been devised, 
where was the process of disunion to 
end? If once the South goes the Union 
is dissolved ; the Western States would 
inevitably part company before long 
with the Sea-board States; California 
would assert its independence; the 
Border States would fall away from 
the Central States ; and the Union, the 
great work of our forefathers, would 
give place to a system of rival republics, 
with mutual enmities, antagonistic poli- 
cies, foreign alliances, and intestine wars. 
We have seen the whole of Europe 
applauding Italy for endeavouring to 
become one people under one govern- 
ment ; and are we to be blamed because 
we decline being reduced into the same 
political condition as Italy was in before 
the revolution ?” 

Such in substance would be the 
answer of any average Northerner. In 
speaking to a foreigner, he would not 
dwell much on the national dream of 
the golden future, to whose realization 
Secession is absolutely fatal; but I 
believe that in the heart of most Ameri- 
cans, this feeling is uppermost. That 
dream of the possible future was not so 
unreasonable, or so chimerical a one, as 
we are apt to fancy. It was the one 
great beauty of the Federal constitution, 
that it was adapted to an almost in- 
definite expansion of territory. Such 
complete and absolute liberty was granted 
to the individual States by the Federal 
compact ; the central government con- 
ferred so many advantages and demanded 
so few sacrifices, that it was really 
possible for state after state to have 
joined the Union, as civilization pushed 
further westwards, without the necessity 
of change or revolution. It was within 
the bounds of possibility, almost of 
probability, that the dream might have 
been realised—that the whole of that 
vast continent might have been occupied 
by a hundred states, each ruling itself 
as it thought best, and all living under 


one common free government. The idea 
that Washington’ should one day be the 
seat of government of the whole of 
North America, was not a more absurd 
one than that the little island of England 
should rule over India and Australia and 
Canada. Be the idea reasonable or not, 
it was at least a very grand one, and one 
consonant, too, to that admiration for 
sheer greatness which is peculiar to the 
American mind. It was an idea palpable 
to all understandings, and shared by all 
classes. The ablest of American novelists 
once said to me, “ We have no past, we 
have no present to be proud of, and, if 
we lose our faith in the future, we have 
nothing worth living for.” And in so 
speaking, he uttered, only somewhat 
more openly than usual, a conviction, 
which, right or wrong, is the prevailing 
one amongst educated Americans. It 
would be very difficult for the writer, or 
probably for the reader, or for ninety 
Englishmen out of every hundred, to 
show in what single respect, financial, 
commercial, or political, he was one 
atom better off from the fact that the 
British flag waves over a thousand 
colonies; and yet every Englishman 
must feel that our colonial empire adds 
somehow or other to his personal dignity 
and happiness. So in like manner, if 
an American feels that his pride and 
sense of dignity are involved in that 
possible empire of the future, it is not 
for an Englishman to ridicule the idea. 
It happened that, early in this war, I 
had the pleasure of being introduced to 
General Scott. With that frank cordiality 
of manner which gives a charm to the 
conversation of well-bred Americans at 
home, he began talking to me about 
England, expressing his keen desire to 
see our country again after an absence of 
forty years ; and he wound up by saying, 
“England, sir, is a noble country; a 
country worth fighting for.” What the 
old hero said of England, I think any 
candid Englishman, who knew the 
country, would say of America. The 
North has a cause worth fighting for ; 
and, successful or unsuccessful, it will 
be better for the North, better also for 
the world at large, that a great cause 
has been fought for gallantly. 
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I admit freely, on the other hand, 
that the South also ha’ fought gallantly. 
I can understand the sympathy that by- 
standers inevitably feel for the weaker 
party, fighting against great oddsand hold- 
ing out manfully against defeat and dis- 
couragement. Any one who knows the 
facts must be aware, that the odds in 
favour of the North were not nearly so 
strong as they looked at first sight. I 
suppose, too, the most ardent of revolu- 
tionists must admit that every revolution 
should be justified by some act of op- 
pression ; and the most eager of Seces- 
sionists would be puzzled to find any 
one act of oppression, which the South 
had endured at the hands of the 
North, before secession, with that one 
single exception, which Southern parti- 
sans always keep in the back-ground, 
that the North objected to the extension 
of slavery. “I do not like you, Doctor 
Fell,” may be a very good argument for 
a school-boy ; but when a nation can 
give no better “reason why,” for revo- 
Jution, I confess that my sympathies 
are with the established government. 
It is curious, indeed, to hear Englishmen, 
who stand aghast at the notion of repeal, 
who can find no terms strong enough to 
stigmatize the lIonians for desiring a 
nationality of their own, and who look 
on the Indian mutiny as an act of un- 
paralleled ingratitude, advocating the 
sacred right of revolution with regard to 
the South. Still, to my mind, the right 
of every nation, wisely or unwisely, to 
choose its own government, is so impor- 
tant a principle, that I should admit its 
application to the case of the South, if 
it were not for the question of slavery, of 
which I would speak next. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


“Qui veut la fin veut les moyens,” 
according to the French proverb ; and 
I perceive already that a large party in 
England are so anxious for the disrup- 
tion of the Union, that they are disposed 
to look very tenderly on the peculiar 
institution, whose maintenance is essen- 
tial to the success of their hopes. Still, 
happily, we have as yet had no party 
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cynical enough to advocate openly the 
merits of slavery. Everybody still pro- 
fesses to disapprove of slavery. “ Of 
course,” so the cant of the day runs, 
“slavery is a very dreadful thing, and 
everybody, the South above all,’would 
be glad to see it abolished ; but slavery 
has nothing to do with the present war. 
The North dislikes the negro even more 
than the South does ; and whichever side 
conquers, the negro has nothing to ex- 
pect from the war. He is out of court, 
and any attempt to get up sympathy on 
his behalf is irrelevant to the present 
question.” 

Now, in answer to this sort of talk, I 
grant that the North has not gone to 
war for the idea of emancipation, and 
is not fighting for it now. Nations very 
seldom do fight for an idea. There has 
been one war for an idea in the last 
half-century, and we have never left 
off deriding it, and sneering at it, till 
the present hour. Very few great causes 
in this world are fought for on abstract 
principles, and if one, out of many 
motives, for which the North is fighting, 
is a dislike to slavery, it is as much as 
you can reasonably expect. In any great 
question you must look much more to 
the principles at stake, than to the 
motives of the actors. The racehorse 
who runs for the stake does not know 
or care a straw about your betting book, 
but you feel as much interest in his 
success as if he was running for your 
sake alone. What I wish to point out 
then is, that the issue of slavery is really 
involved in the present struggle. The 
other day, on the return of the “Comte 
de Paris,” he said to an informant of 
mine, “The thing that surprises me 
most in England is to be told, that 
slavery has nothing to do with the 
American war. Why, from the day I 
set foot in America to the day I left 
it, I never heard of anything except 
the question of slavery.” Every Ame- 
rican traveller must confirm this opinion. 
During my whole stay in the United 
States, I never took up a newspaper— 
and heaven only knows how many I 
did take up daily—without seeing the 
slave question discussed in some form 
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or other. If the war had done no other 
good, it would have effected this much, 
that the case of the slave has been forced 
upon the conscience of the North, and 
that the criminal apathy which ac- 
quiesced tamely in the existence of an 
admitted evil, has received its death- 
blow. More than this, however, the 
one casus belli has been, throughout, the 
question of the extension of slavery. 
Stories about tariff grievances, about 
aristocratic incompatibility to put up 
with democratic institutions, about dif- 
ference of race and political government, 
are mere inventions to suit an European 
public, which their authors must have 
laughed inwardly to see swallowed so 
willingly. It was my fortune to see a 
good deal of Southern men and news- 
papers in the States, and the one cause 
of complaint against the North was 
always and alone the slave-question. If 
slavery were not the cause of Secession, 
it is impossible to explain the limits of 
the Secession movement. Massachusetts 
is not more different from Georgia in 
geographical position, commercial inter- 
ests, and social character than Tennes- 
see is from Louisiana, or Virginia from 
Alabama. Every Free State, without 
one exception, is loyal to the Union. 
Every Slave State, with the single ex- 
ception of Delaware, where slavery is 
nominal, has been disloyal. The in- 
ference is obvious, and, to my mind, 
undeniable. Now the Southern leaders 
have shown too much acuteness to make 
it probable that they risked everything 
to avoid an imaginary danger. They 
seceded from the Union, solely and 
avowedly because slavery was in danger 
from the North, and it is more probable 
that they knew the real state of affairs, 


‘than their enthusiastic partisans on this 


side the water, who assert that slavery 
had nothing to do with Secession. I 
believe myself, from their own point of 
view, they were right in seceding. They 
understood the position better than the 
North did. They knew perfectly that 
the republican party had no intention of 
interfering with slavery as it existed. 
They knew that the peculiar institution 
in South Carolina, for instance, was as 


safe under Lincoln as it had been under 
Buchanan. But they knew, also, that 
to the permanent existence of slavery 
in the Union, two things were essential— 
the supremacy of the slave power in the 
Central Government, and the power of 
indefinite expansion. Another election 
might restore them to the seats of office 
in Washington; but, if once the extension 
of slavery were prohibited, as it was by 
the adoption of the Chicago programme, 
slavery was doomed. The system of 
slave-labour exhausts the soil so rapidly, 
that slavery would be starved out with- 
out a constant supply of fresh ground to 
occupy. I hear constantly, that the 
South only wants to establish its in- 
dependence. If the European powers 
could offer to-morrow to guarantee the 
independence of the Gulf States, the offer 
would be rejected without hesitation, 
unless the Confederacy could be secured 
also the possession of the vast regions 
that lie west of the Mississippi, whereon 
to ground new slave states and territories. 
The North is fighting against, the South 
is fighting for, the power of extending 
slavery across the American continent ; 
and, if this was all that could be said, 
it is clear on which side must be the 
sympathies of any one, who really and 
honestly believes that slavery is an evil 
and a sin. 

But this is not all that can be said. 
The present war is working directly for 
the overthrow of slavery where it exists 
already. If you look at facts, not at 
words, you will see, that the progress of 
the anti-slavery movement has been 
more rapid since the war burst out 
than it has been in the last half-century. 
Slavery is abolished once for all in the 
district of Columbia, and no senator can 
come henceforth to Washington, bringing 
his slaves with him. With a free ter- 
ritory in their heart, slavery becomes 
ultimately impossible in Maryland, as 
well as in Virginia. For the first time 
in American history, a distinct national 
proposal has been made to emancipate 
the slaves. The proposal is impracticable 
and unsatisfactory enough ; but still it is 
a solemn avowal of the fact, that slavery 
is to be abolished, and, as such, it is of 
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the highest moment. The slave-trade 
has been finally suppressed as far as 
the United States are concerned, and, 
after half a century of delay, Hayti has 
been recognized. These measures are no 
unimportant ones in the world’s history ; 
but what renders them more important 
is that they are due, not to popular 
enthusiasm, but to the inexorable logic 
of facts. Stern experience is teaching the 
North that slavery is fatal to their own 
freedom ; and it is beneath the growth of 
this conviction that these and other 
blows have been dealt against slavery. 
It is no answer to statements such as 
these to vapour about the inhumanity 
of the North towards the free negro. 
Anybody, who knows England and 
Englishmen, must be aware that, if we 
had an immense foreign population 
among ourselves, belonging to an igno- 
rant, half-savage, and inferior race, too 
numerous to be objects of sentimental 
curiosity, too marked in form and feature 
to be absorbed gradually, our feeling 
towards them would be very much that 
of the Northerner towards the negro. 
The sentiment which dictates the ad- 
vertisement, so common in our news- 
papers, of “No Irish need apply,” is 
exactly the same as that which objects 
in the North to the contact of the 
negro. Moreover, in all the Northern 
States, after all is said and done, the 
negro is treated like a man, not like a 
beast of burden. In most of the New 
England States, the black man has 
exactly the same rights and privileges 
as the white: and throughout the whole 
of the Free States the growth of public 
opinion is in favour of a more kindly 
treatment of the negro. Somehow or 
other, the negroes in the Free States 
prefer their treatment, however incon- 
siderate, to the considerate care of slave- 
owners. There is nothing easier than 
for an emancipated or runaway slave, 
who has experienced the vanity of 
freedom, to recover the joys of slavery. 
He has only got to appear as a vagrant 
in a Slave State, and the State will take 
the trouble of providing him with a 
master, free of expense: yet, strange to 
,say, slaves are not found to avail them- 
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selves of the privilege. But, admitting 
the very worst that could be said of 
the condition of free negroes in the 
North, a humane man must, I fear, 
conclude, that, on the whole, it is better 
for the world that the American negroes 
should die out like the Indians, than 
that they should go on increasing and 
multiplying under slavery, and thus 
perpetuating an accursed system to 
generations yet unborn. 

Southern friends whom I knew in 
the North, used to try hard to persuade 
me, that the best chance for abolition 
lay in the establishment of a Southern 
Confederacy. I do not doubt they were 
sincere in their convictions, but, like 
most secession advocates, they proved 
too much. When you are told that 
the slaves are the happiest people in the 
world, and that slavery is the best in- 
stitution ever devised for the benefit of 
the poor, you are surprised to learn, in 
one and the same breath, that the main 
object and chief desire of the Secession- 
ists is to abolish slavery. Whatever 
may be asserted abroad, I have never 
seen any address or proclamation of the 
Southern leaders, in which the possibility 
of emancipation was ever hinted—in 
which, on the contrary, the indefinite ex- 
tension of slavery was not held forward 
rather as the reward of success. That a 
social system based on slavery must fall 
to pieces ultimately, I have little doubt 
myself; but “ultimately” is a long 
word. The immediate result of the 
establishment of the Southern Con- 
federacy is obvious enough. A new lease 
of existence will be given to slavery ; 
vast new territories will be added to the 
dominions of slavery, and the cancer of 
slavery will spread its roots over the 
width and length of the New World. 
Those who wish the South to succeed 
wish slavery to be extended and strength- 
ened. There is no avoiding this con- 
clusion ; and, therefore, as I hold that 
the right of every man to be free is a 
principle even more important than the 
right of every nation to choose its own 
government, I am deaf to the appeal 
that the South deserves our sympathy 
because it is fighting to establish its 
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independence. If the North had but 
dared to take for its battle-cry, the 
grand preamble of the Declaration of 
Independence: “ We hold these truths 
“to be self-evident, that all men are 
“created equal ; that they are endowed 
“by their Creator with certain inalien- 
“able rights ; that amongst these are 
“ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
“ness,” then it might have appealed to 
the world for sympathy, in a manner it 
cannot now. That this cannot be, I 
regret bitterly. The North still ignores 
the principles contained in its great 
charter of freedom, but it does not 
repudiate them like the South. And, 
in the words of a homely proverb, 
“ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


THE MILITARY POSITION. 


Facts, however, not words or senti- 
ments, will decide the contest between 
North and South. The “causa victa” 
may be better than the “ causa victrix ;” 
but, after all, the real question is, Which 
side will conquer? not, Which ought to 
conquer? Now, as the whole position 
of affairs may be altered by a single 
battle, long before this letter appears in 
print, there is little use in speculations 
about the immediate issue of the war. 
But there are certain broad features in 
the war, which, I think, people over 
here are too apt to forget. Two months 
ago, everybody fancied that the cause of 
the South was hopeless; now, every- 
body jumps to the conclusion, that the 
North has lost the game. Probably, 
one assumption may prove as groundless 
as the other. If you look at the whole 
spring campaign, instead of solely at the 
advance by the Peninsula, the balance 
of success is still enormously on the 
side of the North. Compare the present 
position of affairs with what it was 
when I reached Washington at the end 
of last February. At that time, the Con- 
federate army was threatening Washing- 
ton. A morning’s ride from the Capital 
brought one in sight of the Confede- 
rate pickets. The Baltimore and Ohio 
route—the great main line between the 


Eastern and Western States, passing 
through Maryland and Virginia—was in 
the possession of the Confederates. If 
you wanted to go from Cincinnati to 
Washington, you had to make an im- 
mense détour through North Pennsyl- 
vania, in order to avoid capture by the 
Confederates. The line from Baltimore 
to Washington—the one single channel 
of communication between the Capital 
and the North—had to be guarded night 
and day, in order to secure it from Con- 
federate forays. The Ohio was closed 
below Louisville, the Mississippi below 
Cairo, and the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers ran throughout their 
course between Confederate territories. 
Confederate armies were encamped at 
Bowling Green, in the heart of Ken- 
tucky. New Orleans and Nashville— 
the first and second cities of the South 
—were occupied by Confederate govern- 
ments, prepared, as usual, to defend 
them to the death. 

I visited Washington again early in 
July, just after the great reverses in the 
Peninsula. At that moment everybody 
there was gloomy and despondent, but 
still the change in the position of affairs 
since my first visit was encouraging 
enough. There was not now a Con- 
federate regiment within a hundred 
miles of Washington, and a few mould- 
ering earthworks at Manassas were the 
only traces left of the grand Confederate 
army which was to overrun the North. 
The war had been carried into the 
enemy’s country, and the Federal ad- 
vanced posts were within a morning’s 
walk of Richmond. Maryland was no 
longer filled with troops. The Balti- 
more and Ohio route was running its 
trains as regularly as the Erie Central 
between New York and Niagara. Ken- 
tucky had not a Confederate soldier in 
arms on its soil. The Confederate army 
of the West was dispersed and routed. 
The Mississippi was open to Vicksburg, 
far south of the State of Tennessee ; 
and Nashville and New Orleans were as 
completely under Federal rule as Boston 
or Chicago. Against all this, the one 
important item to be set down on the 
opposite side was, that the advance on 
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Richmond had proved a failure for the 
time being. 

Still, Southern partisans would reply, 
with a show of reason, that these suc- 
cesses of the North, important as they 
were, did not affect the main question 
of the possibility of the North ever 
subjugating the South. This is true; 
and, if the South was really fighting 
only to secure its independence, and to 
establish a Confederacy of the Gulf 
States, the answer would be conclusive. 
But, in reality, as I pointed out just 
now, the struggle between North and 
South is, which party shall obtain pos- 
session of the Border States and the 
territories west of the lower Mississippi ? 
which party, in fact, shall be the ruling 
power on the North American Con- 
tinent? So far the successes of the 
North are fatal to the hopes of the 
Southern Empire. The South would 
not value, the North would not fear, a 
Confederacy confined within the Gulf 
States; and yet the result of the summer 
campaign has been to render it most 
improbable that the Confederacy, even 
if successful, will extend beyond its 
present narrow limits. So far the North 
has gained and the South lost. 

With respect to the momentary aspect 
of the war there is little that need be 
said here. It is obvious by this time 
that the advance on Richmond by the 
Peninsula has proved a disastrous blun- 
der, like the Walcheren Expedition. 
It is obvious, also, that the next attempt 
on Richmond will be made from another 
quarter. Probably, to venture on a 
military prophecy, we shall learn before 
the month is over, that McClellan’s army 
has been withdrawn from the Peninsula, 
and conveyed up the Potomac to Acquia 
Creek. Thence, when the heats are over, 
that is, about the middle of September, 
it will probably march on Richmond 
along the Richmond and Fredericksburg 
railroad in conjunction with Pope’s 
advance from Gordonsville. To say the 
worst for the North, an expedition has 
failed, an army has been destroyed, and 
a general has been proved incompetent. 
If every war was over, in which such 
casualties occurred, possibly the world 
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would have been a gainer. The war 
will be decided, not by any single defeat 
or victory, but by the relative power of 
the two combatants. Now, as far as 
wealth, numbers, and resources are con- 
cerned, it is not worth the trouble of 
proving that the North is superior to 
the South. As far as mere personal 
courage is concerned, one may fairly 
assume that both sides are equal. Any 
one who has,-like myself, been through 
the hospitals of the North, where Fede- 
ral and Confederate wounded are nursed 
together, can entertain no doubt that 
the battles of the war have been fought 
on both sides only too gallantly. The 
one doubt is,. whether the South may 
not be superior to the North in resolu- 
tion, in readiness to make sacrifices, and 
in unity of action. If it is so, the 
chances are in favour of the South; but 
there is no proof as yet that it is the 
case. Much, and, I think, undue stress 
is Jaid in England, on the slow progress 
of the late enlistments in the North. It 
is very easy to talk glibly about what 
England would do in case she was at 
war ; but, if England did as much, rela- 
tively, as the United States have done, 
it would be a grand and a terrible effort. 
Already, out of the able-bodied men in 
the North, old enough to bear arms, one 
out of every four, or thereabouts, has 
volunteered at different times for the 
army. There is no evidence that the 
South has done as much, but the con- 
trary. Six months ago, the volunteering 
energies of the South were exhausted ; 
and, though the enemy was actually 
invading the sacred soil, it was neces- 
sary to resort to conscription in order to 
raise soldiers for the war. By this time 
the South must have as many men 
under arms as she can raise in any 
event ; her armies have suffered fear- 
fully in the late battles, and still more 
fearfully from disease ; moreover, all 
the defects inherent to irregular armies, 
which tell so much on the North, tell 
doubly and trebly upon the South. The 
Southern papers which I saw while in 
America, were full of complaints of the 
misconduct of their troops, the want of 
patriotism of their citizens, and the 
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incompetence of their generals. Of course 
these stories were exaggerations, or only 
partial truths; otherwise the South 
could not have held out so long; but 
they serve to show that there is disorder 
and discontent, South as well as North. 
If the Northern States refuse to submit 
to the conscription, there is an end to 
the war for the time being ; but if they 
do not, the North will again have a 
much better chance of success than the 
South. It looks unfavourable for the 
Southern cause, that the victory of the 
Chickahominy has not been followed 
up, and that the Southern generals have 
apparently adopted that policy of “ mas- 
terly inaction” which proved so fatal to 
the North. At any rate, before we offer a 
“Te Deum” for the success of the 
South, it will be well to wait a while 
longer. 


THE PROSPECT OF THE FUTURE. 


“But granting all this,” I hear my 
intelligent objector—my moral ninepin, 
whom, disputant-like, I put up for the 
sole purpose of bowling down—con- 
clude by saying, “if the North should 
win, how is it possible permanently to 
hold and govern the South?” Now 
this is a question that I bored all my 
American acquaintances with asking, 
ministers and senators amongst the 
number, and I own that very few of 
them seemed to be able to answer it 
satisfactorily. The nation is too much 
wrapt up in the immediate issue of the 
war to trouble itself much with specu- 
lations on the future. Moreover, the 
plain fact is, that the vast majority of 
Americans cannot realize the idea that 
the Southerners really do not like the 
Union. To themselves the Union ap- 
pears so natural, so liberal, and so good 
a government, that it is impossible any- 
body who has lived beneath its rule 
should leave it willingly. Secession in 
Northern eyes is still an unaccountable 
and inexplicable act of madness. If 
the Southern States were, some fine 
morning, to lay down their arms, say 
they had been mistaken, and reunite 
themselves of their own accord to the 
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Union, I believe that half, or more than 
half, the Americans of the Federal 
States would declare, with truth, that 
they had expected it all along. The 
belief in the existence of a stro 
union-party in the South has surviy: 
every refutation. The influence of this 
belief has diverted the popular mind 
from contemplating seriously the diffi- 
culties of reconstitution. Once conquer 
the South, suppress the armed insurrec- 
tion, and all, according to the popular 
Northern faith, will be well. The 
leaders and promoters of Secession will 
be exiled, ruined, or reduced to insigni- 
ficance ; the great mass of the army 
will acknowledge that resistance is 
hopeless, and will make the best of 
their position ; and then, somehow or 
other, it is incredible that the people of 
the South should not return to the 
belief that they are better off under the 
Union than under any other possible 
government. There is a good deal to 
be said for this view. All American 
politicians I have spoken to have as- 
sured me that, in the South, even more 
than in the North, public opinion changes 
with a degree of rapidity we cannot 
realize in Europe. There is no doubt, 
also, that, as a rule, nations do not resist 
without a chance of success. Between 
North and South there is no barrier of 
race, or religion, or language ; and, if 
once the supremacy of either side was 
indisputably established, I think the 
weaker of the two would acquiesce in 
the rule of the stronger, without great 
reluctance or coercion. 

The reason why the great majority of 
the Northern people are unwilling to 
interfere directly with the system of 
slavery is, because any interference de- 
stroys the possibility of reconstituting 
“the Constitution as it is, and the 
Union as it was.” But there is a power- 
ful party in the North, who are opposed 
to this Micawber-like policy. According 
to their views, slavery is an inevitable 
source of hostility between North and 
South. To them, any peaceable restora- 
tion of the status quo ante bellum, 
unaccompanied by any settlement of the 
slavery-question, would appear a na- 
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tional calamity. Slavery, they argue, has 
caused the war. There can be no peace 
till the cause of war is removed. The 
South must be reorganized and recon- 
stituted. The slave-owners—some three 
hundred thousand in all—must be vir- 
tually removed, whether by ruin, exile, 
or confiscation, matters little. Their 
place must be supplied by capitalists 
from the free North. Slavery once 
abolished, labour will cease to be dis- 
honourable in the South. Emigration 
will pour in. A social revolution must 
be accomplished, and a new system of 
society constituted in the South, in 
which slavery has no part or share. To 
my mind, this view is really more ra- 
tional than the popular one. 

Very rapidly this view is gaining 
strength in the North. The people of 
the North, as a body, have no love for 
slavery, care very little about the slave, 
but have an intense attachment to the 
Union. The Abolitionists were un- 
popular at the commencement of the 
war, because it was believed their policy 
retarded the restoration of the Union 
by embittering the South. Now that 
it is seen that there is no chance of con- 
ciliating the South, the policy of Abo- 
lition has become popular, as the one 
best adapted for preserving the Union. 
If the war continues it must become, ere 
long, aywar for emancipation. This is a 
fact it is useless ignoring. As long as 
emancipation does come, it can matter 
little Jo any true enemy of slavery by 
whom, or through whom, it does come ; 
and, of all countries in the world, Eng- 
land is not the one to retard such a 
consummation. Whenever the partizans 
of the South are unable to deny the pro- 
bability of emancipation being brought 
about by the war, they begin at once to 
lament the horrors of this wicked con- 
test, to moan about the brutality of the 
North, and to hold up the bugbear of a 
servile war. 

Now, that all war is an awful thing, 
and that a war amongst kinsmen, speak- 
ing the same language, is the most 
awful of wars, I admit most fully. But 
sup posing war is justifiable, when your 
cause is good, and supposing the cause 
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of the North, as I have endeavoured to 
show, is good, it is mere cant to maunder 
about the inevitable miseries and horrors 
of this particular war, as if every 
war had hitherto been exempt from 
them. As to the brutality of the North, 
that is a question of fact, not of senti- 
ment; and if anybody can show me 
another instance in the world’s history 
of a civil war having raged in a country 
for a year, without one traitor being 
executed, it will be matter of surprise 
to me. That individual acts of bar- 
barity have been committed, I cannot 
doubt, because such occur in every war ; 
but there has been no national demand 
for vengeance, such as was raised in 
England at the Indian mutiny. Ex- 
President Buchanan lives at Wheatlands, 
unmolested and unnoticed. Avowed 
Secessionists reside in New York and 
Boston with as much security as though 
they were in Paris or London, and the 
policy of confiscation has been forced 
upon the Government by Congress with- 
out the support, if not against the wishes, 
of the people. Surely these facts are 
worth setting against General Butler’s 
Bunkum proclamation. As to the servile 
war, the horrors of which are constantly 
held in terrorem over the friends of 
emancipation, I see no cause to anti- 
cipate it. Ifthe slaves are so contented 
with their position, so attached to their 
masters as we are told they are, there 
ean be no danger of their butchering 
their masters’ families at the first oppor- 
tunity which offers. If they are not, 
there is little prospect of their rising. I 
should think more highly of the negro 
race than I do, if I believed there was 
any probability that, unarmed and un- 
assisted by white men, they would rise 
against their owners. The slaves will 
not rise till the Union armies are in 
their midst, to support and protect 
them. They will not rise till they are 
supplied with arms, and the Federal 
Government has steadily refused to 
supply them with arms. Even if they 
should be armed, they will fight, if 
at all, in company with white men. 
Now, the feeling of race is so strong 
amongst the whites, so much stronger 
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than any other feeling whatever, that, 
however grievous the provocation given 
to the black man might be, no American 
would look on and see a negro butcher- 
ing a fellow white man without inter- 
fering on the side of the white. Even 
in Canada, the volunteers refused, the 
other day, to be drilled in company with 
a coloured regiment ; and from the same 
feeling, only bitterly intensified, no slave 
would be permitted to wreak his ven- 
geance on the white man as long as he 
was fighting under the orders of Ameri- 
can soldiers. If ever there should be a 
servile war, it must be carried on by 
black men alone against whites, not by 
blacks aided by whites. 

If, then, the North succeeds in sub- 
jugating the South, the one clear result 
is, that slavery must be abolished. 
What else will follow it is idle to 
speculate on now ; but this conclusion is 
sufficient to make me desire that the 
North should succeed. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 


It is, so I am told, unpatriotic to 
desire the success of the North, because 
the continuance of the war causes such 
bitter misery in Lancashire, and because 
the restoration of the Union would lead 
inevitably to a war between the United 
States and England. With regard to 
the first of these objections, I feel its 
force strongly. Every Englishman must 
care more about his own countrymen 
than he does about either Yankees or 
negroes. I could not wish the dis- 
tress in Lancashire to be removed 
at the price of a great national sin; 
and such, in my judgment, would be 
the interference of England to establish 
a Slave power in order to procure 
cotton. But, if the war cowld be termi- 
nated without any action on our part, I 
own I should regret, what I consider 
a misfortune to humanity, less acutely if 
I thought it would bring permanent 
relief to our manufacturing poor. But I 
do not think so. If the Confederacy 


were established now, there would be ° 


no chance of cotton being procured else- 
where ; the supremacy of Southern slave- 


grown cotton would be re-established all 
the more firmly for the sufferings we 
have undergone ; and England would 
be virtually dependent on the South, 
entangled in her alliances, involved in 
her wars, and liable for her embarrass- 
ments. Moreover, it is a delusion to 
suppose that the South would prove a 
good customer to English manufactures. 
The South can never be a maritime 
power. For years to come, she must be 
afraid of Northern invasion. For the 
interests, therefore, of her own safety, 
she cannot rely upon England to supply 
her with manufactures, and must encou- 
rage manufactures of her own. The 
only way to do this in a poor, half 
civilized country, like the South, is bya 
high prohibitive tariff ; and such a tariff 
will certainly be adopted by the South, 
whenever her independence is esta- 
blished. By the establishment, there- 
fore, of the Southern Confederacy, our 
manufacturing districts would purchase 
exemption from present distress, at the 
price of much heavier and more perma- 
nent loss in future. 

As to the danger of war, it is idle to 
deny its existence. There is a state of 
feeling on both sides the Atlantic which 
is only too likely to lead to war. Both 
nations believe that they are entirely in 
the right, that they have given no 
cause of offence. Which is most right 
or the most wrong there is no good in 
discussing now. It is enough that a 
feeling of hostility exists. But the dan- 
ger of war is far greater in the event of 
the failure of the North than in the 
event of its success. If the North should 
subjugate the South, a generation must 
pass away before the South is really re- 
united to the North; and, until the 
South is reunited, the Union cannot 
make war upon any foreign power. The 
necessity of keeping down insurrection 
in the South would render impossible 
aggression in the North. But take the 
other alternative. The North will be 
for a time a homogeneous, powerful, and 
prosperous nation of twenty millions of 
white freemen. As a nation it will be 
burning under a sense of disgrace and 


- defeat. The necessity of cementing 
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togefl.er what remains of the Union will 
rend: a foreign war politically desirable. 
No «ar will be so gratifying to the 
nati.gal pride as a war with England, 
Thefjneutrality of the Southern con- 
fedRcy will be purchased easily by 
acqfmscence in its designs on Cuba and 
Mex xo ; and a war with England for 
the Canadas will be the inevitable result 
of a divided Union. Those who wish 
for peace, then, must desire the success 
of the North. 


This, then, is the upshot of the con- 
clusions I have formed during my jour- 
neyings through the Federal States— 
that, in the interest of humanity, in the 
interest of the negro, in the interest of 
America, and in the interest of England, 
the success of the North is the thing 
we ought to hope and wish for. If 
what 1 have written in these letters 


Over 





should cause others to share my con- 
victions I shall be satisfied. The one 
thing required to keep America and 
England on friendly terms is, that each 
country should know the other better, 
It is rare to find an Englishman who 
has lived much in America, or an Ame- 
rican who has lived long in England, 
who has not a feeling of affection for the 
country which was for a time his home, 
I lived long enough in the States to 
understand the feeling. I was prepared 
to find a great country and a prosperous 
powerful people, but I was not prepared to 
find a people so kindly and easy-natured, 
ora country so like ourown. I should, 
indeed, be ungrateful if my recollections 
of America were anything but pleasant 
ones, or my wishes for her welfare not 
very heartfelt. I wish that the readers 
of these papers might feel as I do. 
E. D. 


OVER! 


A KNIGHT came prancing on his way, 
And across the path a lady lay: 
“Stoop a little and hear me speak :” 
Then, “You are strong, and I am weak: 
Ride over me now, and kill me.” 


He opened wide his gay blue eyes, 
Like one o’ermastered by surprise : 
His cheek and brow grew burning red: 
“Tong looked for, come at last,” she said : 
Ride over me, now, and kill me.” 


Then softly spoke the knight, and smiled: 
“Fair maiden, whence this mood so wild?” 
“Smile on,” said she ; “my reign is o’er; 
But do my bidding yet once more: 
Ride over me now,.and kill me.” 


He smote his steed of dapple-grey, 
And lightly cleared her where she lay ; 
But still as he sped on amain, 
She murmured ever, “Turn again: 
Ride over me now, and kill me!” 
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THE HIGHLANDS AND THE HEBRIDES: GLIMPSES FROM OBAN, 


Aut through those picturesque parts of 
Britain where our home-tourists have 
been wont to take their autumn holiday 
the hotel-keepers are finding the present 
a duli season. The International Ex- 
hibition has made a visit to London the 
fashion this year for all residents in the 
provinces who have time and money to 
spare for a trip; and, though Londoners 
themselves, tired enough of rummaging 
in the gigantic bazaar, are not likely to 
miss, on account of it, their usual run 
to the hills or the sea-side, this migration 
from the great city alone does not dis- 
perse so many tourists, or so much cash, 
to the extremities and quiet districts as 
when the other towns also yielded their 
proportions. A partial compensation, 
indeed, arises from the unusual number 
of foreigners brought over by the Ex- 
hibition to London. Not a few of these, 
having duly performed the main object 
of their visit, are, with great good 
sense, extending their journey, either 
northwards through the English Lakes 
into Scotland, or across the Channel to 
Treland. Still along the favourite tracks 
of our tourists there are complaints from 
the hotel-keeping interest. Princely 
hotels in remote solitudes that, after 
having been shut up for eight months, 
used to bloom out in July in all the 
bustle of seventy beds, sure to be full 
every night for three or four months to 
come, are this season but half in flower. 
A little of the season is yet left during 
which matters may take a different turn. 
Not solely forthe sake of the hotel-keepers 
we hope that they may. While Septem- 
ber and part of gulden October yet re- 
main, the poet's advice is, this year, 
more than usually a fit one— 


“ From shows of art which chase 
True thought away, run, and with watchful 


eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature’s old felicities, 


Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear’ 


than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon.” 


To rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes, we 
would, on the faith of our own expe- 
rience, have a dash of salt sea added; 
and, if possible, we would have the tour 
over some region not altogether destitute 
of the associations of human legend. 
In other words, O Exhibition-besotted 
reader, do as we have just done, and 
take a fortnight’s run in the Highlands 
of Scotland. If it rain, indeed, you 
will assassinate us when you come back 5 
but, if it don’t, you will bless us. 

We were a small family-party—my- 
self, two ladies, and a little girl. Start- 
ing from London, taking Edinburgh im 
our way, and going thence by Stirling 
and the Trosachs, and so by the ever- 
lovely Loch Katrine, Lochlomond, and 
the little line of railway between Loch- 
lomond and the Clyde which passes — 
through what was once Smollett’s quiet 
Vale of Leven, we found ourselves at 
length on board one of the splendid 
Clyde steamers, which, sailing every 
morning from Glasgow, pick up and 
discharge passengers at various points 
on their voyage down the beautiful 
Firth. Transferred from this steamer, 
at Ardrishaig, to the track-boat drawn 
by three horses, ridden by red-coated 
postilions, which passes through the 
Crinan Canal, we were received at the 
other end by a powerful sea-bvat, which, 
after a two hours’ sail along the jagged 
coast of Argyleshire and its islands, 
landed us at Oban. 

Most of our readers, we daresay, 
do not know where Oban is. We hope 
they will know one day. For Oban, 
besides being a nice little town of itself, 
pleasantly situated for scenery and sea- 
bathing on the Argyleshire coast, where 
it has sprung up since 1713, and now 
counts some 2,000 inhabitants, is, and 
exults in being, “the Charing Cross of 
the Western Highlands.” That is to 
say, just as, when you want an omnibus 
in London, you go to Charing Cross, on, 
if you get into an omnibus elsewhera, 
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you are pretty sure to come to Charing 
Cross in your route, so you can hardly 
travel in the West Highlands without 
becoming acquainted with Oban. For 
the steamers, above all, going and coming 
between Glasgow and the Highlands, it 
is a central station. These steamers, 
which are, in fact, one of the best 
organizations of the commercial enter- 
prise of Glasgow, are mainly the property 
of one firm—that of Messrs. Hutcheson 
and Co. ; and it is interesting to the 
tourist to know, while availing himself 
of them, that this so regular and con- 
venient system of communication with 
those wide-straggling and romantic 
fringes and offsets of our British terri- 
tory, formerly all but inaccessible, is not 
merely a successful commercial specula- 
tion, but at the same time the realization 
of what was once a private dream or 
passion of the principal partner. “ Be- 
“ ginning his commercial life about forty 
“ years ago,” says Mr. William Cham- 
bers, “as a junior clerk to one of the 
“earlier steamboat companies on the 
“ Clyde, Mr. David Hutcheson was 
“ afterwards, for many years, connected 
“with the firm of J. and G. Burns, a 
“large shipping concern in Glasgow 
“ and Liverpool, and principal proprie- 
“tors of the Cunard ocean-steamers. 
“ Among other places on the coast, 
“ Messrs. Burns sent steamers to the 
“ Western Isles; but this branch of 
“their trade, it seems, did not pay, 
“and was willingly resigned to David 
* Hutcheson, who had formed his own 
“opinions on the subject. With an 
* enthusiastic, and we should almost 
“say poetic, admiration of the West 
“ Highlands and Islands, and desirous, 
“not only to make tourists acquainted 
“ with their scenery, but to develop the 
“resources of their innumerable soli- 
“ tudes, he entertained the notion that, 
“by giving large and finely-appointed 
“ steamers, and doing everything on a 
* liberal scale, the intercourse with the 
“ Hebrides might be established on a 
“solid and prosperous basis.” He 
began operations about 1851 ; and now 
the whole of that region, through a por- 
tion of which Johnson and Bozzy made 
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their famous way, ninety years ago, 
through such dangers and discomforts of 
open boats, rough beds, and nothing to 
eat, is so grasped by Hutcheson’s steam- 
ers from Glasgow, and coaches and inns 
in connexion with them, that Sir Row- 
land Hill himself might calculate on 
reaching, in a day or two, the remotest 
point in it known in his post-office lists, 
and on finding his hot chop and glass of 
creamy Bass ready on the table for him, 
and the local post-master bowing in awe 
and alarm before him, almost at any 
minute he might appoint. From the 
Clyde to Inverary and Campbelton, 
to Port Askaig in Islay, to Scarnish in 
Tiree, to Tobermory in Mull, to Broad, 
ford and Portree in Skye, to Ullapool 
in West Cromarty, to Lochinver in 
West Sutherlandshire, nay, to Cape 
Wrath itself, where all that is rational 
ends in the sea-surge, or to insanely dis- 
tant Lochmaddy in North Uist, or fero- 
cious Stornoway in Lewis—not to speak 
of the whole more easy and civilized 
length of the Caledonian Canal from 
Fort William to Inverness—you may 
go and come punctually for three 
months in the year, with the music of 
fiddles on the deck playing Scotch airs 
to you and your fellow-passengers as 
you paddle through the Scotch seas, and 
past their islets and castle-crowned 
headlands ; and all the while, barring it 
rains and storms (in which case there are 
comforts below), you may really enjoy 
yourself. Anyhow, if you are thereabouts, 
you can hardly avoid going in at Oban 
and passing a night or two there. For 
the Caledonian Canal set of steamers it 
is the half-way station; and some of 
the special excursion-steamers—such as 
those for Staffa and Iona and the round 
of the Island of Mull—take their depar- 
ture from it. Indeed, just as Charing 
Cross was Charing Cross before there 
were omnibuses, so Oban was a point 
of arrival and departure between Argyle- 
shire and the Hebrides before there 
were steamers. It was here that, on the 
evening of Friday, the 22d of October, 
1773, Johnson and Bozzy, after having 
been lost to all human ken for nearly 
two months among the islands, stepped 
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ashore from the Mull ferry-boat, with the 
glad feeling that they were once more on 
the mainland, and that there was a con- 
tinuity of solidearth, albeit partof itmight 
be rough enough, between them and the 
habitable bulk of Scotland and England. 
They found, Bozzy tells us, “a tolerable 
inn,” and a Glasgow newspaper, in which 
there was a ph of which they 
were the subject. The great Dr. John- 
son, it said, by way of information to 
its readers and to the whole British 
public, had not been heard of for some 
time, but was believed to be then con- 
fined by tempestuous weather in Skye, 
from which, at that season of the year, 
it was uncertain when he might get 
away. But there was a consolation. 
“ Such a philosopher, detained on an 
“almost barren island, resembles a 
“whale left upon the strand. The 
“ latter will be welcome to everybody, 
“on account of its oil, its bone, &c. ; 
“and the other will charm his com- 
“panions, and the rude inhabitants, 
“with his superior knowledge and 
** wisdom, calm resignation, and un- 
“ bounded benevolence.” So the Doc- 
tor and Bozzy went happily to bed at 
Oban; and the next morning, after 
breakfast, while the Doctor talked of 
Goldsmith and recited a passage from 
his 7'’raveller, Bozzy helped him on with 
his great-coat ; and, on two Highland 
shelties, with but one bridle between 
them (which the Doctor, of course, got) 
they set out southwards by Lochawe. 
Things are changed now. You may 
choose among half-a-dozen inns at Oban ; 
in each you may find the London, as 
well as the Glasgow papers ; and there 
are booksellers’ shops, at which they 
sell, among other books, “ Boswell’s 
Tour to the Hebrides,” and at one of 
which they publish a penny Oban 
Magazine. 

Whether any such big fishes as John- 
son now visit those Highland parts 
about Oban, might be best ascertained 
by inspecting the visitors’ books at the 
several inns. If they do, however, 
there is no chance of their being stranded 
so long on any one spot as to enrich 
the natives with their oil, their bone, 
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&c. This year the Count de Monta- 
lembert has been in that neighbourhood ; 
and among other highly respectable- 
looking foreigners who were our fellow- 
passengers in several trips from Oban, 
were, as we gathered, M. Odillon Barrot, 
and M. Duvergier d’Hauranne, It is 
to be hoped that they diffused some- 
thing good as they went. We think 
we know of one party who, had he been 
there in similar conditions to those 
in which these gentlemen were under- 
stood to be—that is, under invitation to 
free quarters and a week’s shooting from 
one or other of the noble proprietors of 
the surrounding moors—would have 
done his best to be a minor Johnson in 
return for the hospitality, and to charm 
his host and the rude inhabitants, if not 
by his “superior knowledge and wisdom,” 
or even his “unbounded benevolence,” 
at least by his “calm resignation.” Alas ! 
we were in no such luck, and the 
first grouse that we are to shoot flutters 
yet in unknown futurity. As it was, 
we did our best; and, with two such 
fair companions as we had to shed envy 
round us, and the third wee one to 
prattle with, and make friends for her- 
self and us, we were happy enough. 
One day we made the excursion to 
Ballachulish and Glencoe, revisiting 
from the sea that wondrous glen which 
we had traversed in a former season 
from the opposite or landward end. 
Another day, again starting from Oban 
and returning to it, we made the voyage of 
a hundred and twenty miles or so round 
the great island of Mull, viewing its * 
rugged shores and indentations, passing 
minor dark islets of varied shapes near 
and far, and landing, we four in the 
hurried crowd of that day’s pilgrims, 
first at holy Iona to see the ruins, and 
then at Staffa to see the caves. The 
third day, for reasons of my own, I 
walked alone to Dunstaffnage, at the 
mouth of Loch Etive, returning to Oban 
in time for the steamer which was to carry 
us, by an extension of our first day’s 
route, to Banavie, at the entrance of the 
Caledonian Canal, whence next morning 
we were to proceed to Inverness. 

On the whole the three days in and 
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from Oban, as we spent them, were worth 
much. As respects mere visual and other 
sensations—the mere reception of casual 
impressions and photographs, as one 
moved and looked—a greater difference 
could not be conceived in the whole 
world of contrasts than between three 
days in the Great Exhibition and those 
three days among the seas, lochs, and 
islands of the Argyleshire coast. For the 
perfection, indeed, of a Highland tour, 
there must be something of inland tra- 
velling as well—of coaching, or walking 
on foot, over black tracts of deer-forest, 
and round the bases or up the shoulders 
of the great mountains, and past the 
lips of silent lochs, and through the soli- 
tary shut-in-glens. But the coast-aspects 
are not to be missed ; and these alone, 
or with such easy additions as may be 
got by a walk or a drive where one 
lands, form a series of scenic photo- 
graphs in the first reception of which the 
untravelled Londoner, or any dweller 
on flat English lands however rich and 
beautiful, might find a sudden sensuous 
rouse, and a positive enlargement of 
spirit. Such knolly green promontories 
and peninsulas; such endless ins and outs 
of shore ; such clear green pools of sea ; 
such rocks covered with tangle and chafed 
with foam ; such picturesque channels 
among islands and islets; such monotony 
and yet change of wooded and shaggy, or 
of scarred and torrent-seamed heights, 
dipping to the waves ; such expanses of 
sleepy ocean, glistening in the sunshine 
, or dark under the passing clouds, with 
always the form of a new islet or two on 
the horizon ; such breaks and clefts, as 
one goes, into the mysteries of sinuous 
glens, around and behind which moun- 
tain-masses are tumbled, with the far 
blue peak over all of some one Ben 
More or Ben Cruachan! And then, 
when the passing of the boat from the 
open sea into one of the narrower lochs 

its a. closer view of the scenery right 
and left, what wilds of heath and moor, 
‘what corries and ravines, what solitudes 
for grey stone and cairn, what serried 
brown steeps, down which white streams 
trickle like threads, what sunbursts and 
sudden blackenings, what wreaths and 
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rollings of mist from the tops overhead ! 
Not till one has been in the Highlands 
can one know what a noble element in 
scenery is pure grey mist. It changes 
all; it is the wizard element. By its 
motions and wreathings, its risings, its 
descents, its strugglings with the blue, 
its sweepings and expansions, tracks of 
mountain-side, lake, and valley, that 
were else a kind of permanent monotony 
of green and brown, are fingered and 
played upon into endless phantasies of 
vision and meaning. There is a wreath 
of mist round the mountain-top. You 
gaze, and, as you gaze, the wreath takes 
lateral motion; it passes as a thin 
smoke, and the dark outline of the 
summit, peaked or lumpishly rounded, 
with perchance a patch of snow on one 
of its sides, heaves into momentary 
view. Or, again, the mist may descend, 
Down the dark sides it rolls, whirl- 
ing and eddying; the whole valley 
becomes but a trough for the mist ; 
through its whitish substance, at last, 
all becomes strange and ghastly ; earth, 
lake, and air are confused ;..you are 
sailing in some realm of the doomed, a 
vapoury lake visible for some yards 
around, but beyond that nothing but 
vague, dark shapes of land, puffs and mo- 
tions as of shadowy spirits cloaking them- 
selves, and shimmering lakelets in depths 
of gloom. Let no one, till he has seen 
whatitcan do, blasphemea Highland mist. 

Always, wherever one moves, whether 
in clear view or in mist, there is the 
sense of wasteness and solitude, of the 
small proportion between the area of 
wild and picturesque earth around one 
and the humanity occupying it or that 
can occupy it. A thin population, you 
do know, is scattered over the region, 
here nestling in huts in some sequestered 
glen, there clustered in a village by the 
side of a loch, or in some sheltering recess 
of the sea-cliffs. But only now and then, 
at stopping-places, do groups or gather- 
ings present themselves of these natives 
of the soil which has been immemorially 
theirs. In the appearance of such speci- 
mens of the native race as you do thus 
encounter, there is, we must say, whatever 
may be your prepossessions on the sub- 
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ject of the Saxon and the Celt, no sign of 
degeneracy. That type of the Irish-Celtic 
physiognomy which is most frequent in 
caricatures—the low forehead, the pro- 
jecting under-face, the grinning gash for 
a mouth—was certainly here not pre- 
dominant. In the slate-quarrying vil- 
lage of Ballachulish, at the mouth of 
Glencoe, where the workmen are all 
Celts and almost all MacDonalds, and 
which in itself might be cited (whoever 
is to blame) as realizing the worst that 
is said of Celtic slovenliness, the boys 
that tumble out from the wretched huts 
after your carriage are as splendid young 
rogues as you would wish to see, with 
such sturdy large heads that you cannot 
help looking at them, and feeling that, 
if there is any truth in phrenology, there 
is nothing in the world that men can be 
set tu do in which these Celts, when they 
are grown up, might not match the Saxon. 
And so, though perhaps less conspicu- 
ously, with the adult Gael. So far as 
the rapid eye can observe, you are among 
a people as good, as capable intellectually, 
as any section whatever of her Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects. And yet, withal, 
there are signs of difference. Many of 
the faces you see, nay, perhaps most, 
are of types in which there is nothing 
peculiar, and which might belong to 
Shettield or Wapping as well as to 
Argyleshire. But others there are in 
which you recognize, or fancy you re- 
cognize, a purer Celtic character. Among 
these the fair-haired, or reddish-haired 
sort, both in its more powerful and in its 
meaner-looking variety, is not wanting. 
We are not sure, however, but that the 
type that, all in all, struck us most, as 
seeming peculiarly indigenous, was one 
of which we saw a good many specimens, 
and every now and then a most perfect 
one—a tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed type, 
slow and self-possessed in gesture, as if 
serving you under protest, and with 
faces of a proudly-sullen expression in 
which there was something Spanish. 
The occurrence of such figures and faces 
here and there, together with the greater 


frequency of the Celtic physiognomy as . 


it is commonly conceived, does give the 
traveller who looks closely an impression 


that, as he has come to a peculiarly- 
formed part of the British territory, so 
he is among a people correspondingly 
peculiar. On the whole, however, were it 
not for the sounds of Gaelic speech which 
he hears around him, this might not 
occur to any except a very close ob- 
server. It is the passing from the Low- 
land-Scottish dialect to the Gaelic that 
breaks abruptly what would otherwise, 
as respects the people, be animperceptible 
transition. For it would require more 
opportunities than fall in the way of 
the ordinary tourist to make him aware 
of what is nevertheless true—that the 
Highlands are now the fastness of forms 
of theological belief, and of accompany- 
ing social ordinances and observances, 
which were originally Lowland-Scottish, 
and that, in fact, certain strictnesses of 
Presbyterianism, which the Lowland- 
Scotch are relinquishing or modifying, 
have passed northward among the Gael. 
There are Highland parishes, the men 
of which would march southward, on 
very little bidding, to put down the 
present movement which we hear of in 
Edinburgh for opening the Botanic 
Gardens on Sunday. 

The tourist, if he were to depend on 
the mere pleasure of movement, and 
of the successive images of scenery and 
people superficially impressed upon him 
as he goes, would soon, unless he had 
more of Ruskin in him than most men 
have, become satiated even with the 
grandeurs of the Highlands. But most 
tourists, it is to be hoped, have, in 
the knowledge with which they are 
already furnished ere they go into these 
parts, the means of prolonging and deep- 
ening the pleasures of sight-seeing by 
the definite interrogations with which 
they regulate them, and the miscella- 
neous thoughts and fancies which they 
make vision serve. 

For a geologist, for example, or even 
for one who has a smattering of geology, 
a sail along the coast of the West High- 
lands is full of suggestion. By what 
forces, in what depths of prehistoric 
time, were these tracts of mountain and 
promontory, of loch and island, of rock 
and torrent, shaped or flung together? 
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When the rude, hard skeleton was at 
length complete, and the Atlantic roared 
against some such jagged barrier, how 
was it farther cracked and scarped, 
fashioned and modified, into its present 
exactconfiguration? How was it lichened 
and mossed, ferned and heathed, fringed 
with its seaweed, and brought to such a 
show of verdure and softness that sea- 
fowl began to scream round it, and pre- 
paratory forms of life appeared on it, 
promising afar off the advent of man? 
There are teachings yet in these matters 
which have to come from geological 
surveys of the whole north-west of Scot- 
land, and more especially of particular 
parts of it which are known to our 
experts. But no man exists into whose 
mind, let it be never so void of all 
taught geology, something of that vague 
geological wonder, which in itself is 
worth having, would not be driven by 
the sight of Staffa. Who has not heard 
of this “Isle of Columns,” this marvel 
of the western seas? Every one has 
looked at engravings of it, and read 
descriptions of it. And yet the actual 
sight of it—which is one of the objects 
of the twice-a-week steamer-excursion in 
the season round Mull from Oban—sur- 
passes all that the tourist expects. You 
approach gradually a low, lumpish- 
looking bluff of rock, which you have 
seen at a distance rising from the sea; 
and, as you approach, the columnar 
structure, so familiar to you from prints, 
becomes beautifully apparent. At length, 
before the steamer stops, you can make 
out distinctly the three parts of which 
theisland consists—the rough amorphous 
lava-like base or pavement ; the masses 
of upright or slanting shafts of basalt 
which shoot from this pavement; and 
the sloping grass-covered entablature or 
roof. Landing in small boats, you are 
introduced to such of the special wonders 
as time and the state of the tide will 
permit—the Cla:mshell Cave, the Herds- 
man or Lesser Islet, the Boat Cave, the 
Great Cave, &c. The Great Cave, called 
also Fingal’s Cave, is the sight of sights. 
A cave, 227 feet long, 66 feet high at 
mean tide, and of a varying breadth of 
from 42 feet at the mouth to 22 ai the 


inner extremity; the floor a strip or 
flood of pure green sea, which swells 
and roars and makes music with the 
rock; two side-galleries or irregular 
pathways, formed by endless tops of 
broken columns, along which you may 
clamber with the rest and safely keep 
your footing, though we did there see 
timid Beauty unnerved and in tears ; 
from these galleries on both sides the 
close-jammed rows of symmetrical and 
perpendicular columns; and over all, 
where these end atop, the rough, rich 
fretwork of the stony arch! Can this 
possibly be the work of Nature? is the 
inevitable feeling as you are within the 
cave and as you. leave it. From the 
time when Sir Joseph Banks first dis- 
covered Staffa, as it may be said, and 
called attention to the unknown marvel 
of a Gothic minster amid the Hebridean 
seas, all who have visited the island 
have had this one feeling, that here 
Nature, in her days of the elements, had 
indulged in her closest freak in anticipa- 
tion of human art. So Wordsworth, in 
his sonnets to Staffa— 
“The pillar’d vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed, 


Might seem designed to humble man, when 
proud 


Of his best workmanship by plan and tool.” 
But it is after you have walked on the 
grassy roof of the island, and, taking 
farewell of it, have embarked once more 
in the steamer, whence you can look 
back at its fading ranges of columns, 
that the whole geological wonder breaks 
fully upon you. Back your thoughts 
are carried to those mysterious ages 
when, as this mass of basalt was up- 
heaved in its place, so simultaneous 
agencies were forming the stony frame- 
work of all the surrounding main- 
land and archipelago. Forward thence 
your imagination sweeps to the nearer 
lapse of ages, when, all having been 
fashioned as it now is, and that mar- 
vellous minster perfectly scooped and 
built, there was no eye of man or of 
architect to behold it, but the Atlantic 
roared against its foundations, as against 
the shores and isles around, and the 
pure green flood rose and fell in its 
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recesses, the music all unheard. Nay, 
nor need we send fancy back to those 
at cape ages for the full sense of 

taffa’s solitude. It is but within these 
last ninety years, as we have said, that 
Staffa has been rescued from its girdling 
concealment of Ocean, and what was 
once a horror to superstitious passing 
boatmen has become a world’s miracle 
for reverent tourists, Even yet it is 
but during three months in the year, 
and during these only in certain con- 
ditions of weather, that the island is of 
easy access; and, as the tourist leaves 
it, he knows that in a little while Ocean 
will savagely reclaim it, and through the 
long winter the Hebridean storms will 
thunder round it again, defying ap- 
proach, and the basalt pillars will trem- 
ble day and night with the solitary shock, 
and the waves will plash mournfully in 
the unvisited aisles. For no human 
being can dwell on Staffa. Once, it is 
said, there was a hut upon it, in which 
a shepherd and his wife tried to live. 
Throughout the summer it was possible ; 
but in winter such was the howling and 
moaning in the caves underneath that 
they begged to be taken off from that 
home of the demons. Now only a few 
sheep feed upon the grassy roof of the 
island, which are removed as the autumn 
ends. There is, we believe, a MacDonald 
of Staffa, owning the island, and taking 
his designation from it; but it is at pre- 
sent leased by Mr. David Hutcheson, for 
the sheer convenience of being able to 
exhibit it thoroughly to the tourists 
who travel by his steamers. Probably 
no other man in the kingdom leases such 
a property. Through the winter it disap- 
pears; but in summer all is there again 
fresh and untouched. Those are unoccu- 
pied premises that require no watchman. 

The tourist, however, who should add 
to the mere delight in scenery and social 
novelties, and to more or less of the geo- 
logical spirit and the habit of geological 
observation, the third and rarer requisite 
of an interest in Celtic history—this 
is the man for whom a fortnight along 


the West Highland coast would be fraught . 


with the fullest enjoyment. We do not 
mean merely the annals of the (aels 
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during these last two or three centuries 
of their episodic action in Scottish and 
in general British history. It may be 
presumed that few visit Scotland at all 
without that sort and extent of ac- 
quaintance with the Gaelic past which 
may have resulted from the reading of 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, his Waverley, 
his Rob Roy, and his Legend of Montrose. 
Many, perhaps, have recollections also 
of Macaulay's account of Scotland in 
King William’s time, of the Jacobite 
ballads, and of some of the accessible 
narratives of the Jacobite Rebellions. 
And, if so provided, the visitor brings 
with him associations enough to employ 
him, and may take tracks through the 
Highlands from end to end with a view 
to the actual vision of numberless scenes 
which his fancy has pictured. There is 
Loch Katrine and Helen’s Isle; there is 
the Clachan of Aberfoyle, where Nicol 
Jarvie brandished the red-hot poker ; 
there is ducal Inverary ; there are Glen- 
coe and Culloden, and all the varied 
scenes of Charles’s wanderings. There 
might be a topographic tour of the 
whole Highlands in mere explication 
of allusions in the Jacobite and other 
Scottish songs. 

“ The news frae Moydart cam yestreen, _: 

Will soon mony ferlie, 
That ships o’ war hae just come in, 
And landed royal Charlie.” 
Or— 


* Cam ye by Athol braes, lad wi’ the philabeg, 
a. by ~ Tummel, or beaks nx 4 


arry 
Saw ye my lad, wi’ his bonnet and white 
cockade, 
Leaving his mountains to follow Prince 
Charlie ?” 


More or less of this kind of know- 
lege of recent Celtic history, or of the 
romance of recent Celtic history, most 
tourists who visit the Highlands at all 
do, we say, bring with them. But there 
is an older history of the Gael, any know- 
ledge of which, or any interest in it, 
is a much rarer possession, and yet some 
tincture of which is almost necessary for 
the complete use by the mind’s eye of 
a tour on the West Highland coast, 
where its bold green promontories em- 
brace the Hebrides. Back beyond the 
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sriod even of Scott’s Lord of the Isles, 
k beyond the farthest period in the 
history of our Islands reached by him 
in any of his fictions, ought the imagina- 
tion to be busy as the eye ranges the 
shores about Oban. 

It is a significant fact that a number 
of inqnirers, independently of each 
other, are at present engaged in the 
investigation of Gaelic antiquities. It is 
part of a more general fact—of a grow- 
ing conviction among our scholars—that 
we have been neglecting the true origins 
of our national history ; that, in dating 
all worthy commencement of life, whe- 
ther political or intellectual, in these 
islands, from the Norman Conquest, or 
even from Hengst and Horsa, we have 
been persistently wrong; and that there 
remains for our historians the subtle 
problem of working back, through 
existing data, to some conception of 
primitive Britain, Cymric or Gaelic, and 
perhaps of proving @ posteriori what 
might be reasoned d priori, that the 
Roman Invasion, the Saxon Immigra- 
tions, and the Norman Conquest, were 
but tributaries toa stream of life already 
flowing, the springs of which may lie 
even in the mists of Druidism. ‘There 
is much in this view from which, with 
our preconceptions, we must revolt. 
Still, underneath the overwhelming 
prevalence among us for twelve centu- 
ries of the Saxon breed and speech, 
subtle enquirers are finding traces of the 
continuous filtration of Celtic tradition 
and Celtic influence. In the interest of 
this inquiry there is a new raking of our 
oldest records, and especial attention is 
being directed to those two great masses 
of the Celtic race that still remain un- 
absorbed among us—the Welsh, and the 
Gaels of Ireland and Scotland. 

As regards the Celts of Scotland and 
their connexions with Scottish history, 
we shall probably know a great deal 
more when Mr. W. F. Skene shall have 
published his Celtic Scotland. At pre- 
sent it is not to be expected that any 
tourist who may find his way to the 
Scottish Highlands will survey these re- 
gions in the light of any more profound 
or exact notion of ancient events of 
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which they were the theatre, than may 
result from vague recollections of Ossian 
and his commentators, clarified by 
scraps from Bede, and by half-forgotten 
readings in those early parts of all sum- 
maries of Scottish history in which one 
is bewildered by the duality of Scots 
and Picts, till at last this duality 
vanishes, and one gets upon that single 
line of Scottish Kenneths and Donalds 
and Duffs, of whom the authentic por- 
traits are to be seen in Holyrood Palace, 
and from whom the pedigree is clear on 
to Shakspeare’s murdered Duncan, and 
so through the succeeding Malcolms, 
Davids, and Alexanders, and the Bruces 
and Stuarts, to her present Majesty. 
Even in this jumble of notions, however, 
the tourist will have something to en- 
hance the interest with which he looks 
at the scenes amid which he finds him- 
self in the West Highlands. 

First of all, as he sails or walks, time 
will be rolled back for him to the ex- 
treme limit of British historic fancy, and 
he will see those wild tracts of hill, island, 
and peninsula, in their Ossianic period. 
What matters it, in his mood then, 
whether there ever was a real Ossian or 
no, or whether, if there was, it is to the 
third century or to any later time that 
we are to refer him and the heroes whom 
he sings? Let Ossian be a man or a 
myth; let there have been one chief 
bard from whom came the germs of 
those epic legends of the Gaelic race, or 
let them be the produce of the Gaelic 
imagination shaping out its limited 
national epic through a series of bards 
age after age ; let Macpherson’s Ossian 
be a rendering of Ossianic legends as he 
found them, or a substitute of his own 
which hints from these legends had 
inspired—all this, as the tourist finds, 
little affects the reality. In no way can 
one so well, or, in a high sense, with 
such historic accuracy, realize the pris- 
tine condition of that region of wild 
country of which we have made Oban 
the centre, as by calling it to oneself 
“the land of Ossian,” and believing 
that it had an “ Ossianic” period. Yes, 
it was among these peninsulas and 
islands, and on these hills and heaths, 
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that the men of the Ossianic poems, 
those primitive Gael-Albanich, or Scots 
of North Britain, moved and fought 
and hunted, going and coming between 
these haunts and the Ireland of their 
Gaelic kin. Here were the race of the 
Feinn—those very tribes of Fingal and 
his heroes whose deeds Ossian saw and 
sung, or later bards exalted in fancy. 
Nay, and if owr Ossian be in the main 
Macpherson, this must be said for Mac- 
pherson, that his imposture was at 
least a marvellous feat of the historic 
instinct. Not more true are the Norse 
epics and sagas to native Scandinavian 
scenery and circumstance than are 
Ossian’s poems, after their more narrow 
and sombre style of epic, to the scenery 
and circumstance of the jagged West- 
Scottish land of mountain and sea-gulf, 
loch and mist. Only after one has seen 
the region does one feel the exact fitness 
of that scenic monotony, that paucity of 
descriptive phrases, which all have re- 
marked in Ossian. “The streamy Mor- 
ven ”—what could be better than that? 
“He hummed a surly song, and heard 
his hair in the wind ”"—meet the blast 
in a Highland glen, and, if you have 
never heard your own beard whistle 
before, I can promise you the sensation. 
Or again, “ As rushes a stream of foam 
“ from the dark shady steep of Cromla, 
“ when the thunder is travelling above, 
* and dark-brown night sits on half the 
“ hill” Or again, “ From their hundred 
“streams came the tribes to grassy 
“ Colglancrona.” Or, describing the pre- 
paration of warriors for a battle, “No 
“words come forth; they seize their 
“ spears. Each soul is rolled into itself. 
“ At length the sudden clang is waked on 
“ all their echoing shields. Zach takes 
“his hill by night; at intervals they 
“ darkly stand.” Or again, “ Dost thou 
“not behold, Malvina, a rock, with its 
“head of heath? Three aged pines 
“ bend from its face ; green is the narrow 
“ plain at its feet ; there the mountain- 
“flower grows and shakes its white 
“head in the breeze The thistle is 


“there alone, shedding its aged beard. . 


“ Two stones, half sunk in the ground, 
“ show their heads of moss. The deer 


“ of the mountain avoids the place, for 
“ he beholds a dim ghost standing there.” 
And so passim—streamy hills, sounding 
blasts, descending mists, roarings of the 
sea against rocks, cairns on the lonely 
heath. That perpetual fancy in Ossian, 
too, of ghosts dwelling in the mists and 
appearing as beckoning shadows through 
them on the hill-sides, or of ghosts as 
themselves misty phantoms rising in 
solitudes on the heath in clear nights— 
only reside for six months in the High- 
lands, and be out at all hours, and, if 
you do not feel this Ossianic supersti- 
tion growing upon you, you are a tough 
fellow. Besides, for my part, I am not so 
sure that the thing isn’t true. 

What said Fingal to his foe of Loch- 
lin, when that chief told him how the 
men of future times would visit the 
scenes of their battles? ‘“ Swaran,” said 
the King of the Hills, “ to-day our fame 
“is greatest. We shall pass away like 
“a dream. No sound will remain in 
“ our fields of war. Our tombs will be 
“lost in the heath. The hunter shall 
“ not know the place of our rest. Our 
“names may be heard in song. What 
“avails it when our strength has 
“ceased?” As the wiser hero prophe- 
sied, so it has happened. Here and 
there, indeed, religion or legend has 
fastened the name of one or other of the 
mythic fathers of the Gael to some 
enduring natural object. There is 
Fingal’s Cave in Staffa; remarkable 
crags and other wonders on the main- 
land are connected with the fame of 
Fingal; in the grounds of Dunolly 
Castle, close to the sea at Oban, one 
sees a strange upright mass of rock, 
called ‘The Dog’s Stone,” to which 
Fingal used to chain his dog Luath. 
Otherwise it is to the whole vague land, 
from Kintyre to Cape Wrath, and hardly 
to one part more than another, that there 
cling the memoriesof the Feinian heroes, 
If there is an exception it is in the case 
of Ossian himself. It is with the Vale 
of Cona, now the well-known Glencoe 
of the tourists, more than with any other 
spot in the whole land of the Gael, that 
he connects his life and the associations 
of his song. “The Voice of Cona” is 
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one of Ossian’s designations for himself. 
The thundering of the streams down 
the hill-sides in Cona, and the howling 
of the night-winds through it, are his 
ever-recurring images. It is in Cona 
that he expects to meet the spirits of his 
kindred, wherever they may have died ; 
and, when he is old and blind, and left 
the last of all his kin, it is his sorrow 
that, though Cona is around him, he can 
behold it no more. Visitors to Glencoe 
are not sufficiently alive to this. One 
of the sights pointed out to them, in- 
deed, is “ Ossian’s Cave,” on the high 
face of the cliff on one side near the 
middle of the glen ; but it is the mas- 
sacre of the Macdonalds that is the 
ount association. Let this be 
remedied, and, the next time that the 
tourist revisits the matchless glen, let 
him not forget “the massacre,” but let 
him give Ossian a turn. Near Ossian’s 
cave, or underneath it, let him faney 
the bard, old and solitary, uttering these 
words in his Cath-loda : “ Whence is the 
“ stream of years? Whither do they roll 
“along? Where have they hid in mist 
“ their many-coloured sides ? I look into 
“the times of old; but they seem dim 
“ to Ossian’s eyes, like reflected moon- 
“beams on a distant lake. Here rise 
“the red beams of war. There, silent, 
“ dwells a feeble race. They mark no 
“years with their deeds, as slow they 
“pass along. Dweller between the 
“ shields ! Thou that awakest the failing 
“soul! Descend from thy wall, Harp of 
“Cona, with thy voices three. Come 
“with that which kindles the past ; 
“year the forms of old on their own 
“ dark-brown years.” Such is Ossian’s 
invocation of his Epic muse. Haunt 
Glencoe for ever, thou grand old shade ! 
But no soul can dwell for ever in mist ; 
and so it is a comfort for the tourist when 
he comes upon some one spot where he 
can see the old Gael walking out of 
Ossianism into the light of record. Such 
a spot is Dunstaffnage. Here, on the lip 
of Loch Etive, three miles and a half 
from Oban, is the site of that first small 
Scottish royalty, or royalty of the Lorn 
branch of the Dalriad Scots from Ireland, 
which developed itself at last into the 
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complete kingdom of “Scotland. Here 
stood that famous stone of Scottish fate 
—the actual stone on which Jacob had 
rested his head when he dreamt his 
dream in Padan Aram—which, having 
found its way in a marvellous manner 
to Spain, and thence to Ireland, had 
been brought over by the Dalriad Scots 
to be the stone on which their kings 
werecrowned. Kenneth Macalpine, when 
he became king of all Scotland, removed 
it and his capital from Dunstaffnage to 
Scone ; and at Scone it remained for four 
centuries more, still the coronation-stone 
of the Scottish kings, till Edward Long- 
shanks carried it to England. It is at 
this moment in -Westminster Abbey, 
fixed in the chair on which our British 
sovereigns are and ever will be crowned ; 
and every one knows the legend attached 
to it— 
“ Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 

Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 
Of course, therefore, the stone is not 
to be seen now at Dunstaffnage, and 
there is little likelihood of a national 
agitation among the Scots for bringing 
it back thither. Nor are there any 
remains of the old castle of the Scottish 
kings. The present Dunstaffnage Castle 
is the ruin of a much later edifice, sup- 
posed to have been built by a Scan- 
dinavian chief on or near the site of 
the first one. But they show a little 
chapel in a wood close by, inclosing a 
burying-ground in which are said to be 
the bones of some of the old kings. 
There are carved tombs in the chapel 
and burying-ground, but none old enough 
actually to tell of a Fergus, an Achaius, 
or an Aidan. Even in this absence of 
monuments it is something to stand on 
the site of the old Dunstaffnage, looking 
on Loch Etive. I asked the little boy 
who was sent from the castle to show me 
the chapel and burying-ground, whether 
he went to school. ‘“O, yes.” “Are 
you a good scholar?” “No that bad: 
I’m in the History of Scotland class.” 
There could be few fitter spots, I thought, 
in which to learn Scottish history than 
that on which we were treading. 

The preaching of Christianity among 
the Gael, the gradual progress among 
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them of the observances of the Christian 
worship, and their reluctance to part 
with their ancestral habits and supersti- 
tions, are quaintly set forth in some of 
the legends still found in the Highlands 
relating to Ossian, as well as in some of 
the so-called poems of Ossian, not used 
by Macpherson, which late research has 
discovered. In these legends Ossian is 
represented, and in these poems he is 
made to represent himself, as a very old 
man living on to the days of St. Patrick, 
and conversing with the saint, but sadly 
put about by the saint’s proceedings. 
Thus, from one of the pieces recently 
published, by Messrs. McLauchlan and 
Skene, from the Dean of Lismore’s 
manuscript Book of Gaelic Poetry, col- 
lected about 1530 :— 


* Tn this world none is like me. 
So sad, how sad my case! 
A poor old man now dragging stones ! 
Long are the clouds this night above me ; 
The last man of the Feine am I, 
The great Ossian, the son of Finn, 
Listening to the sownd of bells.” 


And again, from a dialogue in the same 
collection between Ossian and Patrick:— 


* Tell us, O Patrick, what honour is ours. 
Do the Feinn of Ireland in heaven now 
dwell ? 
“ Tn truth I can tell thee, thou Ossian of fame, 
That no heaven has thy father, Oscar, or Gaul. 
* Sad is the tale thou tellest me, Priest, 
I worshipping God while the Feine have no 
heaven ! 
“ Shalt thou not fare well thyself in that city, 
Though ne’er should thy father, Caoilte, and 
be there ? 


“ Little joy would it bring to me to sit in that 
city 
Without Caoilte and Oscar, as well as my 
father. 
* os * - om - * 


“ For thy love’s sake, Patrick, forsake not the 


eroes : 
Unknown to Heaven’s King, bring thou in 
the Feinn. 
“‘ Though little room you’d take, not one of 
your race, 
Unknown to Heaven’s King, shall get be- 
neath his roof. 
“How different Mac Cumhail, the Feinn’s 
noble king : 
All men, uninvited, might enter his great 
house.” 
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This, of course, shocks St. Patrick, 
and the two nearly come to blows. 

Now here is not the noble Ossian of 
Macpherson; nor, except by violating the 
usual chronology, or protracting Ossian’s 
age to nearly two hundred years, as well 
as putting him in Ireland, could he and 
St. Patrick be brought together. The 
legend is a poetic representation of the 
struggle between Christianity and the 
old Gaelic paganism, in Ireland rather 
than in Scotland. Not to St. Patrick, 
but to Palladius and Ninian, is assigned 
the beginning of the work which was 
afterwards completed by the great St. 
Columba. 

The same excursion from Oban which 
takes tourists to Staffa, lands them at 
Tona. The two islands are both on the 
west coast of Mull, and at no great 
distance from eich other. Unlike Staffa, 
however, which is a mere rock, Iona is 
a habitable and, though bleak-looking, 
not unproductive little island, of about 
three and a half miles long, by one and 
a half broad. Its shores in most parts 
are low, and, though there are eminences 
in the middle, they are not very consi- 
derable. You are landed in small boats 
from the steamer, at a little village of 
about forty houses in a row, containing 
most of the three hundred and fifty in- 
habitants that form the population of the 
island, and are carried at once to the 
ruins close by, which you have already 
seen from the sea as you approached. 
The Chapel of the Nunnery ; Maclean’s 
Cross, an old sculptured stone cross, said 
to be one of 360 crosses that were in 
the.island before the Reformation ; the 
Reilig Orain, or Cemetery of Oran, in 
which there are a multitude of tomb- 
stones of Highland chieftains, and in 
which Scottish, Irish, and Danish kings 
are also said to be buried; St. Oran’s 
Chapel, within this cemetery, with a 
tomb called St. Oran’s own, and tombs of 
a McQuarrie of Ulva, and Scott’s “ Lord 
of the Isles,” Angus Macdonald ; another 
stone cross, called St. Martin’sCross ; and 
lastly the Cathedral itself, also with its 


- tombs and other objects of interest— 


such is the usual succession of sights. 
You are hurried through them in a crowd 
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within the single hour during which the 
steamer can afford to wait. Still, you 
are here among the ruins which Johnson 
examined nfnety years ago, and respect- 
ing which he moralized in the sound- 
ing words which so many can repeat. 
These, however, though very interesting 
ecclesiastical antiquities, are not relics 
of St. Columba or his Culdees. They 
are ruins of edifices and monuments 
which were placed there in the later 
days of the Roman Catholic Church, 
because the ground of Iona was even 
then sacred by the tradition of its older 
fame. You are told indeed of stones 
and mounds on the other side of the 
island which probably mark the site of 
Columba’s first settlement, and you are 
at liberty to suppose that under the 
ruins of the Cathedral and Chapel may 
be the débris of some of the Culdee es- 
tablishments. On the whole, however, all 
that you have seen of the real Icolumb- 
kill is the island itself. Even this is 
worth going for; nay, perhaps it is 
*better that there should be no fragments 
of buildings on which to fritter your 
regards. The ground is enough. Here, 
on this little isle, which you shall ever 
afterwards be able to fancy as it is, 
landed, in the year 563, at the age 
of forty-two, that Columba, who had 
left his native Ireland, then for a genera- 
tion or two fully Christian, that he 
might preach the gospel to the less 
favoured Scots of North Britain and to 
their Pictish neighbours. This was the 
island made over to him by the Scottish 
king, Conval; hence, it was that he 
made his journeys to the mainland—not 
only to Dunstaffnage, but even as far as 
the capital of the northern Picts on the 
bank of the Ness; and here it was that, 
enlarging the scheme of his work, he 
founded his college of monks, in which 
were trained up missionaries for all 
northern Europe. Here, at the head of 
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this college, for more than thirty years, he 
lived—reading, praying, teaching, tilling 
the ground and fishing; and here he 
died, a.p. 597. Before his death many 
of his disciples had gona forth as mis- 
sionaries. Nor did the fame of his school 
cease with his life. A series of Abbots 
of Iona succeeded him ; young men from 
all parts of Britain, and even from Gaul 
and other foreign lands, came to Iona to 
be educated; and, throughout the seventh 
and eighth centuries, the Columbite 
College of Iona was one of the greatest 
institutions in northern Christendom. 
Scottish monks from Iona were among 
the first missionaries and bishops among 
the Angles and Saxons of the Hep- 
tarchy ; they found their way to the 
Orkneys and Shetlands; and even in 
remote Iceland, when the Norwegian 
colonists first arrived there, about 870, 
they found that they had been preceded 
by men who had brought with them 
from Iona the Irish ritual. By that 
time, however, the establishment at 
Iona had disappeared—broken up and 
destroyed by those Danish sea-rovers, 
whose invasions, protracted through 
several centuries, form so important an 
era in Scottish, as well as in English 
history. Its seat in the Hebrides thus 
destroyed, and the Roman Catholic form 
of Christianity gradually gaining political 
ground in Scotland as well as in England, 
Culdeeism died out. The sanctity of 
Columba’s Island, however, remained a 
national tradition ; and hence Scottish 
kings and chiefs were brought from afar 
to be buried in it, and, after the Danish 
invasions had subsided, Roman Catholic 
piety re-edified the soil. To Columba 
himself legend ascribes a Gaelic verse, of 
which the following is a translation :— 
“ In the Isle of my heart, the Isle of my love, 
ae? a monk’s voice shall be lowing of 
cattle ; 


But, ere the world comes to an end, 
Iona shall flourish as before.” 





